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A MAINE “CARNIVAL.” 


THERE has been going on in Maine what Commissioner 
Carleton terms “a carnival of moose shooting,” and he 
makes good the characterization by noting ten or more 
moose killed and presumably left to rot. This is a most 
disreputable and disgraceful showing. It inaicates moral 
rottenness, which is a much more serious matter than 
the mere wanton destruction of game. Whether the kill- 
ing has been done by guides intent upon securing moose 
heads in advance to sell to ready-made sportsmen, or by 
visitors from out of the State, there can be no evasion of 
responsibility for the atrocities by the Maine guides. The 
system now prevailing requires a non-resident to employ 
a registered guide when going into the woods. If sports- 
men from abroad did the killing they were sportsmen ac- 
companied by guides. No sportsman would dare to kill a 
moose out of season unless he were assured that his guide 
would uphold him in the act and conceal the offense. If 
the Maine guides were as one man in a resolution that 
moose should not be killed in the close season, they could 
protect the game perfectly. So long as an unrighteous 
complicity shall exist between guides and sportsmen to 
kill game illegally, not all the detective service in Maine 
can protect the moose. 

The proposition to prohibit the carrying of firearms into 
the woods in the close season has much to commend it. 
Such a system has proved a success in Europe, under con- 
ditions where the prohibition of arms coukd be made effec- 
tive. It should be the rule in America, with certain modifi- 
cations, in all game country. In particular would the 
working of such a rule be beneficial as to the game fields 
near large towns. Whether or not it would prove effective 
in Maine would depend upon the practicability of en- 
forcing it. The moose and deer wilderness is a tremen- 
dous territory; something more than the existing ma- 
chinery would be required to prevent the ingress of 
visitors with firearms. Maine is no Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, where soldiers can guard the entrances to 
it and patrol the trails and camp grounds. But even if 
not possible of enforcement with absolute thoroughness 
such a law would at least decrease the number of guns and 
rifles taken into the woods in the close season, and would 
thus in a measure accomplish its purpose. 

The most effective agency to protect the moose and deer 
of Maine would be a right sentiment on the part of the 
guides. Commissionérs and guides should be in accord, 
‘animated by a common purpose, and working together. 
If this harmonious spirit is absent, and in its place exist 
friction and opposition, no system of laws the most string- 
ent can ever protect the game of Maine 

Why are not the Commissioners and the guides work 
ing in harmony to make the Maine close season actually 
closed ? 





THE SITUATION IN ALASKA. 

In almost every bit of news that comes to us from 
Alaska are allusions to the absence of government there, 
and to the upsetting by the influx of civilization—so 
called—of the natural conditions which prevailed prior 
to the discovery of gold. 

We are told now that the Indians about Nome are 
likely soon to perish, for no other reason than that the 
white men, trading whisky to them, have kept them drunk 
during the season when they should be catching fish for 
their winter support, so that starvation threatens them 
during the coming season of cold. 

These Indians—who are really Eskimo—are a fine, 
frank, stalwart race, and but a few years ago were little 
contaminated by the vices of civilization. Contented and 
happy, they lived their harmless lives under the Arctic 
circle, as they had always done, seeing no white people 
except the whalers. When the miners came among the 
Eskimo their troubles began. The white men took their 
women, and by tempting them with liquor took from them 
whatever property they had, and—what was far more 
important—took from them the energy to do those things 
that are absolutely essential to their existence. Inci- 
dentally they brought them also disease, which, within a 
year, has swept them away by thousands, and now the 
miserable remnant is threatened with starvation. 

A few years ago Alaska was a game region practically 
untouched. Among its rough mountains, in the deep 
recesses of its tangled forests, and upon its far-stretching 
tundra there existed more game and larger game than 





kadiak bear, the largest of the caribou, the white sheep 
and other important and little-known species of big game 
were found there. But as Alaska became known, as trans- 
portation lines were opened and the far North became 
more readily accessible, there hurried to this distant re- 
gion not only miners greedy for gold, but hunters, anxious 
to kill the big game while it was plenty and easy of access ; 
trophy hunters, eager to secure the record head of one or 
another species of game; head hunters, employed by taxi- 
dermists who engaged them to kill and send out all the 
big heads they could, and meat hunters, willing to earn a 
livelihood by butchering game for the mining camps. To- 
day there is being done over again in Alaska precisely 
what took place thirty years ago along the newly opened 
line of the Union Pagific Railroad, when hunters took con- 
tracts to furnish meat to soldier camps and tie camps for 
from 2 to 4 cents per pound, and when meat and hides and 
heads and horns were brought in by wagon loads to the 
railroad stations and shipped East. 

In these days there was practically no government in 
the West. In these days there is practically no govern- 
ment in Alaska. A Governor there is, a good and sensible 
man, anxious to do what he can to protect those creatures, 
whether human or brute, who need protection; but he is 
without laws, without resources and without men, and is 
helpless. 

Surely it is fime that Congress should take up the ques- 
tion of Alaska and handle it with vigor. Here is a terri- 
tory equivalent in size to one-sixth of the United States 
which in practice is lawless—except so far as certain com- 
munities make laws for themselves—and in which the 
natural resources of all sorts are a prey to any one who 
may care to destroy them. The natives, the game, the 
fur, the fish and the forests, natural resources which are 
worth many millions of dollars to-day and, properly con- 
served, should be worth many millions annually for gen- 
erations to come, are being wasted with a true American 
disregard for the future. 

Is it too much to hope that the new Administration 
aml the Congress which is to meet next winter will take 
hold of this subject, and try to arrest the shameful waste 


that is now going on in ous northern province? 

\mong the civilized communities in Alaska there is deep 
feeling over the injury done them by Congressional 
neglect. A hundred matters which are so much a part of 
civilized life as to be taken wholly for granted and hardly 
to be thought of in older communities do not exist, so far 
as Alaska is concerned, to the very great hardship of the 
inhabitants and the serious retardation of the develop- 


ment of the territory. 


SNAP SHOTS. 

The New York Times last week issued a handsome 
jubilee number to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary 
of its founding in 1851. The period covered by the Times’ 
historical review was a momentous one for the city and 
the country; and the story as here told of the events of 
those years and of the part the Times had in them is of 
unflagging interest. From the beginning the Times has 
held a place of dignity and influence in American journal- 
ism; it has stood always for these things which make 
for good order and progress, and to-day it is second to 
none of its contemporaries in public esteem. However 
much on occasion we may differ with the Times in its 
discussion of the questions of the day and political policies, 
it is impossible not to have the highest respect for it as 
a clean and high-minded journal, and one of exalted 
ideals. That a newspaper conducted on the lines of the 
New York Times should be so prosperous and so power- 
ful is in itself a tribute to the character of the community 
which gives it support. 

The Times has given its readers a fac-simile of the 
first number, issued on Thursday, Sept. 18, 1851; and to 
look through the columns is to immerse oneself in the 
New York of a half-century ago. We may read histories 
without end, but there is no history written which actu- 
ally carries us back to the time and the people as does 
an old newspaper, for here are chronicled not only those 
larger events with which the historians concern them- 
selves, and the narration of which they tell us constitutes 
history; but the trifles, the little every-tlay incidents and 
happenings which actually make up human life, and which 
have for us the real human interest the historians miss. 


anywhere on this continent. The giant moose, the great The first Times issue, for instance, not only reports the 


promised liberation of Kossuth by the Sublim@, Porte, the 
visit of the Queen to Scotland and the candidacy. of the 
Prince de Joinville for the Presidency of the French Re- 
public, but it chronicles a big lobster caught at Hull, 
Mass., weighing twenty-eight pounds; and here is an 
item, the like of which, we venture to say, might be found 


in a Times of any September from 1854 down to 1901: 

Ezra Robbins was accidentally shot dead with a rifle, by his 
son-in-law, John Roberts, in Claremont, N. H., on Sunday. The 
parties were in the woods, gunning. 





Last week allusion was made to the fact that at the 
opening of the shooting season birds are often too small 
to be shot. An interesting example of this is given in a 
note from Connecticut, published this week, which tells of 
the capture there on the opening day, Oct. 1, of young 
quai still in the down—so small that they could not 
even fly. As suggested by our correspondent, the killing 
of the parents of such a brood would, of course, mean the 
death of all the young. This was, no doubt, a belated sec- 
ond brood, but there is reason to believe that such late 
broods are of frequent occurrence, and they should re- 
ceive protection. The Connecticut law is admirable in 
that the season for all upland game birds opens on the 
game day, but the date of this opening is too early. The 
date of New York’s opening, Nov. 1, is on many accounts 
better. It is true that this date—if applied to all upland 
birds—cuts off a considerable portion of the woodcock 
seagon, but, on the other hand, the very best woodcock 
shooting usually comes between Nov. 1 and Nov. 15. If 
the season opens Nov. 1, the late broods of ruffed grouse 
and quail have an opportunity to grow large and strong, 
and in the present days of woodcock scarcity the loss of 
a part of the shooting of tlat bird is not a serious matter. 
A combination of the laws of New York and Connecticut, 
as far as upland game birds go, would be very nearly an 
ideal law. This would make the general season for up- 
land game birds open Nov. 1 and close Dec. 31. 


The Richmond County Fish arid Game Protective Asso- 
ciation, whick is concerned with the game covers and 
game fishing waters of Staten Island, performed a distinct 
public service last week when its agents took into custody 
a crew of piratical Italian net fishermen. The netters had 
been violating the law with extraordinary boldness, ship- 
ping their fish to this city. People were afraid to com- 
plain of them, for the Italian poacher in this vicinity has a 
hard name for violence. The waters of Staten Island 
must be kept clear of the netters of game fish if they are 
to afford opportunities for the hook and line fisherman; 
and no one will seriously question that as playgrounds for 
the people these waters are worth more to Greater New 
York than they could possibly be if given over to the 
netters. The city needs them for the enjoyment and use 
of its citizens who cannot afford to make distant excur- 
sions for fishing. 


Rev. C. C. Haskell, D. D., of Corry, Pa., author of 
the “New Theology,” writes the New York Evening Post 
an extraordinary defense of mobs and lynchings, in which 
he says: 

We should remember that law is simply a means te an end. The 
means is law—the end is justice; precisely as medicine is a means 
to an end. The means is medicine (it may be quinine), the end ts 
health. Now if we can have justice without law, we have a right 
to it, precisely as we have a right to health without the quinine. 

The Pennsylvania divine’s tenets, it appears, are held 
by the game protective authorities of Illinois. In that 
State there is no law against killigg or possessing quail 
(except for sale) at any time, but the game wardens are 
nevertheless arresting and fining the quail killers, and 
thus are following out in practice Dr. Haskeil’s system of 
securing “justice,” law or no law. The “justice” is here 
all for the quail, since the victim who has been robbed of 
his money under guise of legal proceedings may hardly 
be said to have had any share in it. 

Our Chicago correspondence to-day reports that two 
Illinois men have paid fines for having had quail in 
possession, and that for this reason they question the 
correctness of the Gome Laws in Brief in ita statement of 
the law. The Illinois law forbgis the sale, or possession 
for sale, of quail killed in the ‘State, and it forbids the 
export of quail for sale Other than these restrictions 
there is no law as to killing quail in Illinois; the Gome 
Lows in Brief states the law correctly. If the shooters 
referred to paid fines for having quail in their possession 
otherwise than for sale or export for sale, they paid money 
which the authorities had no legal right to exact from 
them, in =P 
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Il.—Major Rogers. 
BY ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 


For some days succeeding this interview, I went wan- 
dering in the most sequestered woods, carrying my rifle, 
indeed, but with no great zest for game, for I was puz- 
zling myself with the question of what to do. Many 
were the answers, but no one seemed the best, though 
of them all, the idea of making a settlement in the North- 
ern wilderness was most to my liking. It promised the 
surest foundation of a home and the material prosperity 
that we New Englanders are accused of coveting no less 
than our spiritual welfare. Having established a home, 
there would be better chance of persuading Mercy to 
join me in it, and, as for solitude and hardship that must 
be endured in gaining it, I was not averse to the one 
while we two must live apart, and I must face the other, 
whether I chose the ioneliness of the wilderness, either 
as settler or fur-trapper, or the hazards of war, or any 
vocation that was open to such as me. 

Thus pondering, I roamed the woods without much 
purpose, hali in a dream, out of which I was more than 
once startled by the fancied sound of Mercy’s sweet voice 
calling me from far away, always distant, no matter how 
I strove to approach it, till proved outright to be only 
one of the mysterious voices of the forest that is so often 
heard, but never traced to its cause, which may .be but 
fancy after all. I returned from these daily excursions 
with so little to show for them that my aunt viewed me 
with less favor than ever. I had further proof than her 
sour looks gave when I overheard her telling my uncle: 

“Paul never was good for nothin’ but huntin’ and fish- 
in’, and now he’s lost his gift for them, or got too lazy 
to use it. We must set the good-for-nothin’ adrift, Jona- 
than; we’ve done our duty in raisin’ of him, and there 
can’t be more asked of us.” 

“Yes,” he assented: “I hate to, for he’s my brother’s 
doy, but I don’t see no other way. He must go and cut 
his own fodder.” 

“You shall be saved that trouble, good people,” said 
I to myself, more than ever determined to hasten my 
departure. Yet I was put upon my mettle to prove that 
I had not lost the skill in which I took much pride, and 
so set forth next morning for one more day’s hunting 
before taking leave of my kinsfolk. 

The bright, cool September day was all that a hunter 
could wish and game as plenty, so that when, toward 
noon, I came out upon the highway where it ran for some 
distance through the woods. half a dozen fine, fat par- 
tridges were hanging at my belt. Caring not enough for 
more to take the trouble of looking further, I took my 
way homeward. At a turn of the road a fine cock par- 
tridge strutted into it twenty rods before me, just as I 
noticed hoof-beats close behind me. I whistled, and the 
bird stopped midway in the path, with head lifted high, 
ruff and tail full spread. In the same instant the rifle 
was at my shoulder and the trigger pulled with a quick 
aim, before the coming horseman should alarm the game, 
and the proud cock was beating the earth in his death 
struggle, his neck half-severed at the ruff. 

“A right good shot!” said a voice of hearty approval 
close behind me, and, looking over my shoulder, I saw a 
tall, swarthy man attentively regarding me as he easily 
sat on the spirited horse that he now reined close be- 
. Side me. 

“No great of a shot, sir,” I answered modestly, filling 
my horn charger and emptying it into the rifle. 

“Tl be bound it’s a better one than you often make,” 
he said, in a banterirg way, which roused my pride a 
little, so 1 pointed to the birds at my belt, each with its 
head half or quite cut off by balls, and said: 

“Here are six more of the same sort.” 

His eyes jell to them a moment from watching the 
loading of my rifle, returning to it again till I had rammed 
down the patched ball, and slipped the rod into the 
pipes. 

“For how many shots?” 

“Six,” I answered. 

“H-m-m.” That was his comment in a tone that im- 
plied doubt and nettled me somewhat, and having primed 
my piece, I took more time to regard him. In spite of 
my pique, I could not help liking his looks. 

Though the keen, dark eyes that seemed to be noting 
everything without dwelling more than a moment on any- 
thing showed that they could blaze with fierce fire on 
occasion. they shone with a pleasant light now, and his 
brown, weathered face wore a winning smile. He carried 
no arms, but was of such a bearing that I was sure the 
ordinary dress of a traveler poorly disguised a soldier, 
and no common one at that. 

“Let me see you put a bullet in the white spot on the 
beech tree at the right of the road, the spot at the height 
of your head. and I'll own you’re a marksman,” he said, 
only indicating the direction with a nod, but my eye 
caught the mark at once, and stepping a little before 
him, I raised my firelock. 

“Look out!” he cried, sharply. “It’s an Indian, and if 
you don’t kill him, he'll kill you!” but he did not stir 
my aim, and J fired as the heelplate was set to my shoul- 
der. “You may be a marksman, but you’re: no bush 
fighter, to empty your gun with a stranger in your rear,” 
he said, chuckling a little. 

“But you have no arms,” I said, rather chapfallen at 
this, “and we are on even terms now.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” he said, whipping out a 
pistol from his pocket and displaying it. ; 

* “T’'m not afraid of such a popgun,” I answered, with 
more bravery in’ my tongue than in my heart. . 
o“So?--Itsmay be more dangerous than you think,” 
and with the words he blazed away, apparently without 
aim, at a patch of moss on a near tree trunk, and the 
dropping shreds of moss proved that the mark was truly 


a 
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“Well, if L was twice mistaken, I had no reason to be 
on my guard against you, sir.” I said, beginning to re- 
load my rifle. : : , 

“There you may be mistaken again,” he said, tucking 
the pistol under his arm, and he poured a charge of pow- 


der into his palm, and from that into the barrel, 

a patched atop of it and rammed it home; primed the 
deadly little weapon, and thrust it back in his pocket, all 
in less time than I am writing it. 

“Bat let us examine 
bird.” 

I walked on beside his horse till we came to where the 
partridge was lying, which I picked up and offered him. 
“Will you have it for your supper, sir?” 

“With all my heart, if you can spare it;” and I assured 
him that I had enough without it. 

“Thank you, and it was a neat shot,” said he, examin- 
ing the severed neck and thumping the plump breast. 
“One good turn calls for another; and will you be good 
enough to give me a strip of wickopee bark near the 
beech we just passed!” 

There it was, sure enough, though I had not seen it, 
for all it was on my side of the road, and I could not help 
remarking how keen his sight was for every trivial ob- 
ject. 

“In our trade we have to keep our eyes open to keep 
the hair on our heads,” he said, as he tied the partridge 
to his saddle-bow with the bark thong. And that witk- 
opee bush might not be such a small thing, either. It 
would serve to tie your hands if you were my prisoner, as 
you might have been if I had minded to have you.” 

“T’m not sure of that.” I said. 

“Why not, when your gun was empty, and my pistol 
in my hand, or even now?” He stooped suddenly and 
snatched the rife from my shoulder, holding it aloft and 
smiling down upon me, starting aloof, abashed, and half 
angry, but not alarmed when I saw no evil intent in his 
laughing eyes. 

“There, take your gun,” he said, handing it to me after 
a moment, “and have better care of it. I was only teach- 
ing you a lesson that may serve you some time if you 
ever take to my trade.” 

“That I don’t think I will,” I replied, hotly, “for I 
doubt if it is an honest one,” whereat he laughed and said: 

“Weil, T have His Majesty’s commission to practice 
it. But here’s your target with the bullet nigh the cen- 
ter. A very pretty shot, upon my word. You have a 
quick eye and a steady hand—gifts that you ought to be 
using in the service of your king and country, rather 
than wasting them here.” His manner was quite changed 
and he was speaking very seriously. Then he asked me 
about my family and affairs, and when I told him that I 
had no near kin, nor any business, he broke out very 
earnestly: 

“Then enlist in the Rangers, It’s a noble service, far 
better than serving in the regulars, or in the rabble of 
the militia that you are like to be called into any day. 
Every man in it has to use his wits, and depend more on 
himself than on his fellows. It’s a Ranger’s duty to obey 
orders, as it is every soldier's, but in active service it is 
every man for himself, whether the devil takes the hind- 
most or the foremost. It’s a free, noble service, compared 
with any other soldiering, and the usefulest in all the 
army, and there’s a grand chance of promotion for a 
smart young fellow like you. Then the pay is fair, and 
a Ranger has the first chance of gathering booty and 
taking scalps.” 

I could not forbear a shudder at the cool way in which 
he spoke of so barbarous a means of increasing one’s 
gains; and, though I said nothing, I determined it should 
never be employed by me. With ali that he had said, and 
much more that he continued to say in praise of this 
service, I was fast becoming persuaded to enter it. 

“Is it Rogers’ corps ef Rangers?” I asked, and he 
nodded, adding, 

“It’s the orly one of consequence.” 

“The only one I’d care to join,” said I. “I’ve heard 
much of that brave leader, and would be prouder to fol- 
wo him than any other; I’d give much to set eyes on 

im.” 

“That you shall do this day, if you'll come to the tav- 
ern in the village yonder, for I expect him to dine off 
this partridge with me.” 

“Then you shall have another,” I cried, loosening a 
bird from my belt. 

“No,” he said. with a twinkle in his eyes, and an odd 
smile. “One will be enough. He is a light feeder, like 
myself, You will come at 2 o’clock? And you will en- 
list. I am sure. It’s a service to make a young fellow’s 
sweetheart proud of him. Bid her good-bye and go on 
with us in the morning.” 

With that he put spurs to his horse and clattered down 
the road out of my sight, leaving me in a daze with the 
conscicusness that I was as good as enlisted; for, some- 
how, this recruiting officer seemed to have got a hold 
of me that was not to be shaken off. And why should 
I not take this chance of making a beginning in life? 
Tt was only for my sweetheart’s sake that I hesitated, but 
a little sound reasoning would reconcile her to this 
choice. 

My eurt regarded me with more favor than she had 
done of late when I brought in the partridges, and said, 
almost kindly: 

“Ah, that’s something like. Paul, and will make us a 
proper good dinner.” 

“Make the most of ’em, Aunt Becky,” said I, setting 
about cleaning my rifle with uncomman care; “for they’re 
the last I will fetch you: I’m going to leave you.” 

“Sakes alive!” she cried, in surprise, but not ill-pleased. 
“And where might you be going?” 

“To the army,” I answered, as proudly as if I were 
already a soldier. 

“To the army, boy! Sakes alive, you'll be killed. But 
it’s a good thing to serve your king, and we must all 
die some way.” 

Making the most of this cold comfort and as cold a 
bite of the left-over dinner, I made my way to the tav- 
ern, where I found my new acquaintance, who pressed 
me to dine with him, and would not accept my bashful 
refusals: There were but two plates laid, and between 
them the smoking, savory partridge, to my hungry eyes 


looking handsomer in his brown skin than he had in his* 


fine feathers. 

“Hasn’t Major Rogers come yet?” I asked, and, bow- 
ing gravely, he said: 

“Permit me to introduce him,” and then began to 
laugh, as.I stared stupidly at him, for a moment not 
comprehending that the noted leader of the Rangers was 
‘before me. 

Though he was a person of more consequence than 


* 


your target; don’t forget your 


any Otte I had ever met, he was as companionable as if 

were his equal, and soon put me at ease, making intri- 
cate inquiry concerning my affairs and entertaining imé 
with accounts of his own adventutes, and the tricks of 
bush-ranging, till I was fully of a mind to take a share 
of the first and become a learner of the last—a determina- 
tion which no doubt was promoted by the generous pota- 
tions of wine that my entertainer plied me with. 

The upshot was, that before leaving the tavern I was 
enlisted in the Rangers and enga ¢ to go to Albaty 
next morning with the Major, and sotfie other recruits 
who would arrive that evening. I went hotne consider- 
ing myself already a hero, ond was no doubt as much a 
patriot as any young fellow who goes a-soldiering otit 
of spite or love, or boy’s bravado, and fools hitnself and 
others that he does it for the sake of his king or coun- 
try. Then it was all for the king, God bless him; twenty 
years after, it was all for the country, the king be 
damned; and the one cared as much as the other for us 
poor devils. 

At dusk I stole away to the trysting place, hoping to 
see Mercy again and bid her eoowel, ut she did not 
come. I only found a note in a cranny of the wall that 
was our postoffice, telling me that we were watched, and 
she knew not when she could meet me, and, ending 
thus, as I well remember: “God bless you, wherever 
vou go. and whatever betide I will ever be your faithful 
Mercy.” 

It was grievous to me, and, I conceived, must be more 
so to her, that we were deprived of the sad pleasure of 
saying farewell, yet there was nothing of it now but the 
cold comfort of written words, whereof I made such use 
as I could with a pencil and scrap of paper in the dim 
evening light, telling her of my sudden resolution, that 
I would let her know where to write to me when I could, 
making many protestations of eternal love, and bidding 
her a fond adieu. Of this I made my last deposit in our 
postoffice, imagining with what tearful eyes it would be 
read; and, after some vain lingering, and halting oftet 
as I went, listening for footsteps that would not come, 
I returned to the home that was to be mine no longer. 
When I took respectful leave of my uncle and his fam- 
ily. I could but think how sorry is the parting of kins- 
folk when there is no sorrow. It is a pain that one craves 
for himself, and for them. The only consolation I got 
of it was the envious looks of my eldest cousin, in whose 
eyes, as in my own esteem, I was becoming a hero. 


II.—A Scout for the Champlain Forts. 


I sLUNG my small bundle on my rifle and tramped away 
to the tavern, where I found three other recruits already 
arrived. Two of them were youee fellows of about my 
own ‘age, and full of talk of their past, presént and pros- 
pective affairs; the other, much older, taciturn, between 
the garrulity of youth and age, and taking to this new 
venture with the unconcern of a soldier of fortune, as I 
took him to be. He called himself an Englishman, but 
his name was Murphy, while he had the speech of a 
Scotchman. 

Next morning we set forth toward Albany at a good 
pace in charge of Murphy, after Major Rogers had accom- 
panied us a few miles, when he left us, and we saw no 
more of him till we arrived in the old town of Albany. 
This was the first town of any importance that I had 
ever seen, and I was in a daze with all the wonders of it, 
which I had good opportunity of beholding during the 
week of our stay, not as yet being under strict discipline, 
but only required to report at the inn, where our quarters 
were, at noon and nightfall. It was a strange thing to see 
houses crowded together like soldiers in the ranks, when 
there was so maich elbow room and breathing space in all 
the country about, and narrow streets thronged with 
citizens as well dressed as if for church-going, with not 
a few of the king’s soldiers, whose fine scarlet clothes 
and mighty airs put us quite out of conceit with our rustic 
attire and manners. ; , 

Murphy was an old soldier, and was hail-fellow-well- 
met with any of them not above the rank of sergeant. 

There was a great horror and indignation concerning 
the recent massacre at Fort William Henry, on Lake 
George, where the Frenchmen’s Indian allies had fallen 
like wolves upon the English prisoners of war and 
butchered them under the eyes of the French commander 
Montcalm, which had happened but a little while before. 
There was scarcely more clamor against the perfidy of 
the Frenchman than inst the cowardice of the English 

eneral, Webb, who had abandoned the brave Colonel 

onroe to his fate, and was now in a great fright for 
himself, calling for reinforcements from far and near. 

Colonial troops were now arriving, and a score of us 
newly recruited Rangers went forward with a company 
of them to Fort Edward. On the march I had my first 
taste of Ranger service, for Murphy had us scouting in 
front and flank, a squad of greenhorns quite useless to our 
friends and in more danger of getting lost in the woods 
or being shot by each other than by the enemy, who were 
now leagues away at Ticonderoga, licking their chops 
after the bloody feast at Lake George. But no harm came 
to us, and Murphy was given a chance to air his mili- 
tary experience, though it had been of quite another sort. 
He bawled his orders as if he were at the head of a regi- 
ment, and we were in no danger of going far astray as 
long as he held to the route. is was a road cut through 
the woods broad enough for artillery and army wagons 
to pass over. : 

When we came to the fort, I had my first sight of the 
pomp of war, and a strange thing it was to see all the 
throng and bustle of a great army hemmed in so close by 
the solitude of woods, with no outlet from it but the 
rough thoroughfare over which we had come, that opened 
its dark gateway into the somber forest to the northward. 

We were at once assigned to the quarters occupied by 
our corps, which consisted now of something more than 
a hundred men, ‘but were not long permitted to remain 
there, for our commander, having arrived before us, pres- 
ently had-us paraded and each man equipped with firelock, 
preferably a rifle, a hatchet or tomahawk, and sixty rounds 
of ammunition, and soon led us out into the woods to 
practice our peculiar tactics on an imaginary’ foe. 

We ranged forward in three columns, with scouts 
thrown out on front and flanks, and the man who spoke 
above a whisper got. himself rated roundly. Those of 
us who had experience as hunters proved the. aptest 
learners, and I wasn’t much behind any comrade of 
my own age, and when it came to rifle practice, I could 
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hold my own almost with the older hands. After a few 
days of this, we were ordered Out on a regular scout to 
William Henry, which even in its desolation continued 
to disturb General Webb, as well it might, if the ghosts 
of its murdered garrison could rise before him. 

We found nothing to denote any recent presence of 
the enemy. The silence of desolation and desertion was 
upon the dismantled fort, that was guarded now but by 
the new-made graves of the victims of the fearful tragedy, 
and some few bodies overlooked in the hasty burial, and 
discovered now, to sicken a young soldier of savage war- 
fare. I was moving apart from my comrades in the edge 
of the woods, when a crow flapped up suddenly before 
me, startled, but silent as if he had a secret to keep, and 
at the next step I came upon the half-naked body of a 
woman, young and with hair of gold, like my Mercy’s. 
The scalp had been torn from among the disordered locks, 
and some were clotted over the cruel gash of a tomahawk. 
I called some comrades and we gave the poor unknown 
body as decent burial as we could. 

Our comrade Murphy went nosing about, very keen for 
forgotten booty, but keener eyes than his had left scant 
gleaning. That night we camped inside the walls, and 
next morning scouted some distance along the lake, but 
discovered nothing, and so returned to Fort Edward. 

Here we were not permitted many hours of idleness, for 
our busy commander had us out scouting every day in 
the woods, where we came upon nothing more alarming 
than the sudden burst of a partridge booming out of a 
silent thicket beside us, or a startled deer bounding away 
with long, resounding leaps, while the hateful tell-tale 
jays loudly proclaimed our whereabouts. Major Rogers 
seemed to be everywhere at once, instructing. directing, 
praising, and reprimanding, each one of us in turn, and in 
every way doing his utmost to make every man of his 
command perfect in the art of this service, till at last. if 
we envied the gaily attired regulars of the garrison, their 
lighter duties of parade and guard mounting. we felt our 
selves their superiors in such warfare as we were like to 
encounter. In return, they despised us for a lot of back 
woods bushwhackers, and so there was little love lost 
between us. 

At last. in November, fifty picked men were ordered 
out on a scout to the northward. Arriving at Fort Will 
iam Henry, which was yet more desolate with three 
months’ desertion, and there embarking in our batteaux, 
we went down the lake, whose beauty was so_ perfect. 
even in this forlorn autumnal aspect, that I wondered 
how a blither season could further beautify it. With in- 
creased caution we neared the outlet, and in the evening 
of the second day landed and secreted the boats, and 
made our camp. We privates were going like men 
blindfolded, we knew not whither, but now began to 
guess that it was for an observation of the French forts 
on Lake Champlain, the more certainly when at early 
dawn we began marching forward in that direction with 
particular caution. 

Two or three times we heard the firing of great guns 
forward on our left, and again, much nearer, the report 
of a musket, which we took to be some hunting party 
of the enemy. Four of the keenest scouts were sent out 
on a tour of discovery, and in less than an hour returned, 
bringing in a Frenchman, whom they had badly wounded 
in capturing, he having made a desperate fight. The 
Major asked him many questions, which, as well as the 
answers being in French, I could make nothing of. 
When it was attempted to march him along with us, he 
could not move but by the help of two men, and Major 
Rogers, being informed of it, said after very short con 
sideration: 

“Well, if he cannot go with us he must not be left 
behind to tell tales. Cutheart and Chamberlain! take 
charge of the prisoner!” 

The two men named stepped to the side of the 
wounded man, who, faint with pain and loss of blood, 
sat on a fallen tree. As we moved on in three files, he 
‘looked anxiously after us, making an appealing gesture 
that few saw and none heeded. Chamberlain, a survivor 
of the William Henry massacre, stood behind him, 
bending a hard, merciless face upon the helpless man as 
he drew the hatchet from his belt with a slow, cautious 
motion. 

With a strange fascination I could not keep my eyes 
from them, and I was glad when intervening trees shut 
the group from my sight. In the next instant Cut- 
heart and Chamberlain rejoined us. 

We began the ascent of a very high mountain, and 
when we came to the top we saw the French fort they 
called Carrillon, and we by the name of Ticonderogue 
wr Ticonderoga, lying beneath us like an engineer’s plan 
«ot a fortification unrolled for our inspection. There 
were the French soldiers, swarming about the parade 
like a horde of white ants, along with duskier figures 
that we took to be Canadians and Indians, and above 
them all flaunted the banner of France, vexing the soul 
of English subjects to see it displayed here in His 
Majesty’s own province of New York. 

“By George!” cried the Major, “if we but had one 
of the big guns of Fort Edward up here we could drop 
a shot in there. and set the French a-humming!” 

Indeed, it seemed an easy thing to do, and it is a won- 
der that none bethought to try it till the fortress had 
thrice changed owners. 

When Major Rogers had reckoned the strength of the 
garrison, we moved down to the foot of the mountain 
and encamped. passing a comfortless night, without 
fires, for fear of discovery by the enemy’s Indian scouts. 
Next morning we went on over a difficult route to the 
neighborhood of Fort St. Frederic, and going on to a 
mountain that overlooked the place, got almost as fair a 
view of it as we had of the other. It stood on the very 
brink of the Lake Champlain, where it widens at the 
place called by us Crown Point. There was a lofty 
citadel or tower within the walls, also a church, and on a 
point above the fortress was a windmill, serving the 
purpose of war as well as of peace, with loopholes for 
muskets and patereros, but now looking very peaceable, 
the sails flying merrily in the brisk north wind to grind 
the people corn. Over toward us, on the shore of a 
great bay lying between us and the fort, there was a pop- 
ulous village of neat houses, regularly built along several 
streets, with an extent of outlying fields, in some of 
which cattle were grazing and in others stood stacks of 
wheat and shacks of corn not yet husked, Out this way 


ran a thoroughfare, along which we observed people 
occasionally passing, making it a likely place to cap- 
ture a prisoner, as was greatly desired. 

So, when the Major had computed the strength olf 
the garrison, he led us down to the low ground, where 
he posted the main body and took twenty men, I being 
of the number, to ambush the road. We had not been 
posted in cover half an hour, when along came a careless 
Frenchman singing very blythely an outlandish song of 
Old France, till he was in the midst of us, and we stepped 
out before and behind him, when his song ended with 
comical abruptness. I was glad he was taken un- 
harmed, for it was enough to have one ghost continually 
haunting me, as did that of yesterday’s prisoner. While 
we were busied with securing him, another appeared, 
coming out from the village; but, perceiving us, stood a 
moment dumb with amazement, and then, getting sim- 
ultaneous use of legs and tongue, ran back shouting 
lustily, and making such speed that we could not over- 
take him. 

Now, being discovered, we fell to firing the grain 
stacks and killing the cattle till the drums at the fort 
heating to arms warned us that it was time to make off, 
which we did with all speed, but without confusion. We 
heard the alarm guns bellowing behind us at St. Frederic. 
and the dull thunder of Ticonderoga’s answer echoed 
before us, but we got safely past that dangerous neigh- 
borhood and back to our boats, whence the path. to 
Fort Edward was safe and easy. 

[TO BE CONTINUED, |] 
Old Nantucket. 

\s you appproach Nantucket you see a low line of 
moorland running east by west for five or six miles. Pret- 
ty “tee” gulls are fishing all about the shoaly waters and 
filling the air with their musical cries. When you round 
Nantucket light two little jetties run out to meet you 
and take you in their arms and welcome you into Nan 
tucket Harbor. Arrived there, you, immediately fall into 
a revery, struck by a subtle influence of the past. You 
tcel you are in contact with a seventeenth-century scene. 
But ‘you have no time for dreaming now, so, arousing 
yourself, you go ashore and wander up through old Nan 


tucket. At every step your attention is arrested by some 
thing all unfamiliar to your eyes. The decaying 
wharf, covered with barnacles; the old-time whale 


boat and harpoons; the little gray cottage, with the irregu 
lar, diamond-paned windows and latch on the door; its 
larger neighbor, with the platform on the roof which, you 
are told, was used as a lookout for returnig whalers; the 
primitive well, with the rusty dipper still clinging to the 
worm-eaten post; the stone steps at the head of the nar 
row street, worn away by generations of ascending and 
descending feet; the half-ruined wall, covered with 
creepers; the tall hollyhocks and blue hydrangeas, the 
thick ivy hedges and clustering vines—these and similar 
sights present themselves continually. You drop into the 
old sea captains’ club and find three or four worthies 
there, smoking their pipes, who arise and receive you 
with the utmost courtesy. You are asked to sit down, 
and immediately you are listening to tales anent the past 
glories of Nantucket—of the whalers and the battleships 
that congregated there; of the heroes the island sent forth, 
especially to the war of 1812 (whose echoes seem to be still 
ringing in the captains’ ears) ; of the great sperm oil in- 
dustry and the fabulous wealth of the natives; of thrilling 
rescues off the coast and of this and of that wonder as 
long as you care to listen. But perchance you grow 
surfeited, so take your leave of the captains, with profuse 
ceremony on their part and a cordial invitation to call 
again, and continue your exploration. 

You have not gone far when, perhaps. you run into the 
town crier, with his bell and horn, calling attention, with 


mention turned up his nose at the fare and, after an indig- 
nant protest, took his departure. You visit the museuni 
and see the arrow heads, the wampum and other things 
belonging to the aboriginal Indians, but not, unfortunate- 
ly, the two beaver hats for which, with a trifle of money 
the island was bought of them. ‘ 

From the museum to the old mill is not far, so yoti 
stroll thither by devious, narrow ways. Here it is—the 
sole survivor of a number of its kind which ground corn 
for the great-great-grandfathers of the present genera- 
tion of Nantucketers. How well put together, though 
rude, it is. With a little lubrication it is conceivable 
that it might still grind corn. The old sea captain in 
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charge will dilate learnedly on it if you have a mind to 
listen, but you catch a glimpse of the moors through 
the open window and are drawn thither as by a magnet. 
\way they stretch to the cast and the west, fascinating in 
their solitude. y 
But you are not satisfied with a mere view of the moors; 
you must cross them; so you take a cicerone and set out. 
\s you proceed you notice that the soil is light and sandy, 
with great patches of bay scrub, or bracken, here and 
there. Heather also blooms in spots, but.coyly and secret- 
ly, and is hard to find. To the west a stretch of low 
woods is and to the east an expanse of scraggy, 
stunted This is the only timber visible; yet you 
are told that at one time the island was covered with 
oaks. It appears that after these had been all cut down 
for ship building and other purposes, an enterprising 
native introduced the Scotch fir, but it never prospered. 
You pass one or two little farmhouses, and see others in 
the distance, like lonely sentries, scattered about. A sweet, 
familiar note falls upon your ear: it is the call of the 
meadowlark. Occasionally a swallow, or a kingbird, flits 
across your path, or a little brown denizen of the bracken 
(species unrecognized), rises at your feet. These, with a 
solitary crow now and then, are the only birds you hear 
or see. But this is the summer season. Later on the 
moors will swarm with plover and the surrounding waters 
with duck. Now you are nearing the end of your tramp 


seen, 
firs. 
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great clanging and vociferation, to an auction sale or some 
such matter. He smiles good naturedly, but somewhat 
compassionately, at your open-eyed wonder, and you 
pass on. ; 

What is this dilapidated, deserted building? This is the 
jail of Nantucket.. The tradition connected with it is that 
somebody once lodged there, but objecting to the sheep 
and cattle forcing their way in, to find shelter at night, he 
left. And this other large, white, lonely building—what 
is this? This is thé almshouse, and this also has a tradi- 
tion, which is that the only inmate of which there is any 


and the air begins to be filled with a dull, booming sound. 
Is it distant thunder? You regard your cicerone, and 
he says “Wait!” You wait, and presently you come upon 
the brow of the moors and behold the mighty ocean roll- 
ing in and forming a miniature Niagara for miles. The 
moors slope their tawny sides down to the strand, which 
glimmers almost white in the sunlight; the pretty “tee” 
gulls float about or suddenly plunge head downward; a 
ship’s sail is discernible on the far horizon and you stand 
there fascinated, with that grand music of the ocean in 
your ears. 


- -—- —! 
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From where you stand to ’Sconset, as the crow flies, is 
about eight miles, but not having wings you prefer to 
return to Nantucket and take the train. To be sure, the 
train has not wings any more than you, but it will save a 
long tramp, and by this time probably your legs begin to 
feel a bit weary. You get aboard then and the little 
engine gives a little shriek and the little car attached be- 
gins to agitate violently and off you go. Up and down, 
up and down, over the brown moors and through the 
scraggy firs and by the dismal swamp (where the crows 
build) for half an hour, and then you reach ’Sconset. 
You are all excitement, for you have been told that ’Scon- 
set is even more curious than Nantucket. And it proves 
to be so—in a measure, at least. Here we have the 
diminutive gray cottage, only still more diminutive and 
vine-covered—not one, but a whole street of them (which 
is called Broadway, if you please); the whaleboats, the 
harpoons, the oilskins, gone sadly out of business for aye; 
the ships’ heads, the old guns, the whales’ jaw bones; the 
prehistoric relics, the immemorial pump and ye ancient 
mariner. And day and night a sweet peace broods over 
’Sconset, only broken by the deep organ lullaby of old 
ocean. “See Naples and die!” it-has been said. You 
will improve upon this and say, ‘See ’Sconset and sleep!” 
Yes, you do not want to die after seeing "Sconset—you 
only want to sleep (Oh, the delicious drowsiness of the 
air!), and then awake and see 'Sconset every day and 
never care #f the bank breaks. 

Once more you are back in Nantucket. It is evening, 
and you go up on the hill by the old mill. The sky is a 
tendet gray and harmonizes perfectly with the little village 
at your feet and the distant waters. You look toward 
Polpis and see the headlight begin to gleam; then you 
turn around and look over the moors: all is silent, vague, 
mysterious. Till nightfall and long after you remain 
there under some spell, as it were. When you descend 
into the village you begin to people its quiet streets with 
returning fishermen; you see their shining oilskins and 
lumbering gait and hear their bluff talk and hearty laugh- 
ter. The little cottage doors open to receive them, there 
are joyous shouts of welcome and—hark! What is that? 
It is curfew, as it tolled then and as it tolls now in 
Nantucket. Unique Nantucket. Frank MOoonan. 


Starving on Trackless Seas. 


Maxine peril is a commonplace in the South Sea. It is 
always so possible to anybody that when it does happen it 
is scarcely deemed worthy of mention. Certainly the 
worid outside hears little of these things. 

A large boat went astray in Samoa and vanished. 
Weeks later the survivors were brought to Apia barely 
alive. A few out of all the company had been able to 
bear the agony of hunger and thirst, and the maddening 
beat of the sun for their weeks of idle drifting and frantic 
sailing, none knew whither, none knew where. From the 
pinched and drawn lips of these survivors this account of 
their wanderings was extracted. 

They had set out gaily as a pleasure party. Their home 
being in Manu’a, they had made a tour of the archipelago 
as far as Savaii. Here and there they had tarried for long 
days of feasting. At Apia they had done their trading 
for foreign wares which were seldom seen in their distant 
home. The unrelieved idleness of Samoan life affords 
opportunity for these prolonged visits, which may ex- 
tend over several months. These “malangas,” as the 
visiting parties are named, are a great evil; they throw 
back the community from which they start; they are 
such a burden upon the communities on which they call 
for entertainment that the visit may well be regarded as a 
visitation. They foment discord as they go, they leave 
famine in their track. 

Slowly, by reason of the frequent halts for entertain- 
ment and for the chance of a fair wind, this “malanga” 
had made its way homeward, until nothing remained but 
the passage of the broad Manu’a Strait. At the east end 
of Tutuila the voyagers had waited day after day in in- 
dolent ease, night after night they had expected the west 
wind which sometimes and at irregular intervals sets in 
after sunset in opposition to the easterly trade wind which 
blows by day. It came at last. The boat, a large whale- 
boat, built by foreign carpenters in Apia, was hauled into 
the water and loaded with the goods which the travelers 
had accumulated at the different villages which they had 
visited. The boat had ten benches for the accommodation 
of twice that number of oarsmen when it was necessary 
to travel with that motive power. For use with a favor- 
ing wind it was equipped with three short masts, each of 
which carried a sail in front and a sail behind; seen from 
a distance, the boat looked very much like a procession of 
three single-masted sailboats. The cargo was stowed in 
the bottom of the boat under the benches of the rowers, an 
open space at the stern afforded cramped quarters for 
those members of the party who were not actively engaged 
at the oars. The provisions were the last thing to be 
put in before setting out upon the voyage. The village 
which had been entertaining the visitors gave a supply of 
cold, cooked food, the remnants of tke last day’s dinner; 
for water there was shipped an abundant supply of green 
cocoanuts, which might easily be tapped when any one 
was thirsty. 

The visiting party numbered twenty-eight, a few being 
women and a very few children. Being accustomed to do 
the same work as men, and having a sufficiency of 
strength, these women were by no means mere pas- 
sengers ; when necessary they shared the labor at the oar. 
With luck—that is, if the west wind which had set in 
just after sunset should continue throughout the night— 
they might expect to be at dawn either at the reef of their 
own island or within sight of it, and at such a nearness 
that it would not be difficult to finish the voyage with the 
oars. On this theory of their voyage they were sufficiently 
provisioned; all their experience went to show that they 
were taking no risk worth thinking about in setting out 
upon this night trip of only sixty miles. They had no 
compass with them. That is not the fatal omission which 
it may appear, for if they had carried a compass there 
was not a person aboard who knew how to use it. These 
islanders never use the compass; their cardinal points 
are the place from which the winds come; at night they 
can make a limited use of the stars. Their chief reliance 
as to direction is on the winds, a fairly safe guide by day 
when the trade wind is blowing, by no means so much to 


be depended on when it happens to be the counter-trade 
by night. , 
When they started, the wind from the westward and 


favorable for their destination, was blowing rather fresh. 


This strength lasted for several miles, but as they gradu- 
ally drew out of the influence of the land breeze caused 
by the mass of Tutuila, the wind became much lighter, 
although it remained favorable, what there was of it. 
There was enough wind to keep the boat steadily mov- 
ing toward Manu’a, but the leader of the party recognized 
that with such a light breeze the morning would show 
them still far from their destination, and with the pros- 
pect of a long row against the strong wind of the day. 
From time to time some of the men rowed to help the 
boat on, but such efforts were half-hearted at best and 
soon relinquished. Mostly they slept huddled in such 
attitudes as promised the least comfort in the cramping 
quarters of the boat. Some, waking from their uneasy 
sleep, sat for a while in talk with the helmsman or the 
sail tenders. From time to time the wakeful ate what 
food pleased them in the abundant stock which had been 
provided. As the night passed on the wind grew steadily 
weaker, and in the last watch had little more than just 
enough force to keep the boat from falling into the trough 
of the long ocean swell. 

When dawn broke the last puff of wind expired, and the 
boat lay in a dead calm. Nowhere was a sign of land, 
neither of Tutuila, from which they had sailed at the be- 
ginning of the night, nor of Tau, for which they were 
bound. As is usual in the equatorial Pacific, the horizon 
was hemmed in with light: banks of clouds which are 
dissipated only when the day breeze begins. There was 
now no wind, and it would be useless labor to row be- 
fore the land came into sight. They were content, there- 
fore, to lie tossing idly on the sea until the coming of the 
daily tradewind should blow away the cloudbank and 
disclose the high peak of the well-known mountain of 
Tau. Meanwhile they said their morning prayer and pre- 
pared to eat. They could have no prevision of what was 
in store for them, the prudence elsewhere called ordi- 
nary is something which is absent from their dispositions ; 
they spread out the. food and ate as much as they in- 
dividually desired. No one had any other thought than 
that they would eat the next meal at home. The broken 
scraps of bread fruit and taro and cold fish were put away 
in the food baskets to serve as a luncheon for any who 
might become hungry at the oar. With the same lack of 
calculation they drank from their supply of cocoanuts. 
Breakfast over, they sat smoking, until the trade wind, 
coming with clock-like precision, should show the course 
of such voyaging as yet remained for them. 

With the rising of the wind the clouds cleared away 
and left the horizon visible to the furthest reach of the 
eye. Nowhere in the whole circuit was there any appear- 
ance of land. It was disappointing, but according to their 
past experiences it was not yet discouraging. Under 
direction of their leader they set the sails and ran before 
the wind to the westward. Their own home lay eastward, 
but there w@re two reasons for refraining from the at- 
tempt to reach it. One was the wind, which was con- 
trary and against which this open boat could make no 
headway. The other was the great probability of missing 
such a very small mark in the open ocean. But to the 
westward the three great islands radiated like the sticks 
of a fan; there was good reason to hope to sight land 
and wait to make a fresh start. All that day they sailed 
before the wind. The outlook was incessant; every eye 
was alert to be the first to catch the spot on the horizon 
which would show where the land lay. The hours went 
by, the boat flew westward, not a sign of any land ap- 
peared. When the sun set and the calm set in the lost 
boatload fell to arguing. They judged that their sailing 
throughout the day had set them back in the neighborhood 
of Upolu; on that they were agreed. But some were 
of the opinion that the land lay to the north, others were 
as confident that it was to the south; each supported its 
view by long argument. When the night breeze arose 
they were still uncertain of their position, therefore their 
course was equally indeterminate. For part of the night 
they sailed northward and saw no land. Then the other 
opinion prevailed, and they sailed south until daybreak 
and the falling of the wind. Though they did not know 
it, they had probably returned to the place which at sunset 
they had left. They had spent the night to no purpose. 
The evening before they had eaten plentifully of the pro- 
vision which yet remained in the baskets. This second 
morning there was little left—scraps of vegetables and 
odds and ends of fruit. They scraped it all together and 
divided it among the company; after this breakfast there 
was nothing left, the baskets were thrown overboard. 
There now remained to them cocoanuts sufficient to allow 
each person one. They were still confident of arriving at 
some land during the day; they felt no alarm at the giving 
out of their rations. Even if their v should be pro- 
longed yet another day, they were in sethmane of famine; 
am the cargo was a considerable supply of tins of 
corned beef and salmon. 

’ That day and the night which followed they sailed 
without oe. As one or another would suggest his 
opinion that the land lay in this direction or in that, they 
Soa the sea back and forth. On the third morning 
last cocoanut was used—the water supply was accord- 
ingly used up. This was a hardship in itself; it was 
made harder by the ration of corned beef which was 
served out from the cargo, New Zealand packing. which 
is not only heavily salted, but peppered as well. The only 
thing to drink was the liquor in the tins of salmon. Ac- 
cordingly they began to use up the salmon rather than 
the beef—it served the purpose of food and drink in one. 

According to the survivors, who had difficulty in recall- 
ing events after the first few days, the fourth day was 
a particularly hard one. While the liquor of the salmon 
was fluid, it did not quench the thirst—the flavor of the 
fish only made them more eager for water. On that day 
many were sure that they saw land, a tiny speck on the 
horizon, land north, land south, each clamoring that the 
boat’s course be changed to pursue his own delusion, and 
sinking back dully as the hours of sailing showed no sign 
of rescue. After that fourth day everything is vague. 
There was food but no water; the food was all preserved 
and therefore added new torture to the maddening thirst. 
On some days there were showers, when water might be 
caught in the sails. The canvas was thoroughly soaked 
with the sea; the rain water caught in it was always 
brackish. But it was wet and it was water. Above all, it 


was cold. It is only in the torrid regions of the earth that 
one can appreciate how cold the drop of water is when it 
falls from the high heaven. In these undistinguished days 
they had given up any attempt at sailing in this direction 
or in that; the only navigation was to cruise so as to in- 
tercept any squall within their horizon which promised 
the water without which they must die. Once at least 
there was a whole day of rain; they had for once their 
fill of water; they bathed in it; they filled every can and 
other receptacle aboard the boat with provision for the 
rainless days to come. That rainy day put new life in 
them; with their thirst allayed they ate with a relish and 
brought back their strength. But it was only a dis- 
appointing revival. They were just as much adrift on the 
trackless ocean. By morning the scanty treasure of water 
was putrid. In a few days they had eaten the last can of 
the meat and the salmon which was aboard. 

There were all ages among the castaways, from the 
feeble with age to the boys and girls. The aged suffered 
most, if there can be any grades of suffering in a trial 
which bears with equal force on each one. In those un- 
distinguished days after the food was all gone, a new 
calamity befell—motherhood visited that boat in the 
empty sea. It was the mother who told these broken 
recollections of the dreadful voyage. The aged died, the 
young died, the suffering was too great for men in the 
prime of life, yet this woman underwent the same suffer- 
ing under which the others died. She could not remem- 
ber much—there was a child; it lived some time; it died 
because there was no food. As she recalls it the intant 
was the first to die. They said a prayer over it; while it 
still lived they sprinkled it with salt spray from the sea; 
when it died they laid it in the sea and sailed away from 
the spot with prayer. She was sure of that burial at 
sea—the first of many. She was almost fierce in making 
it clear that the infant was buried. The food was all 
gone; they were all dying of starvation and of thirst, but 
they buried the body in the sea with a prayer, and then 
they sailed away as fast as they could. 

When the woman told of this first death and sea buriel 
the other survivors became almost frenzied in their denials 
of what they knew was in the thought, though it was not 
spoken, the horror which must come to starving voyagers 
in an open boat. “Tell the lady,” they cried; “tell her 
what we ate. Tell her how we tore up our tapa cloth and 
chewed the pieces for the arrowroot with which it was 
gummed together; how we ripped out the boards from 
the bottom of the boat and chewed the splinters, And 
tell her how they died one after another, but we said a 
prayer and buried them in the sea and sailed away.” On 
land once more, they felt the worst horror of it; they 
reiterated their denials of what they had reason to know 
would be thought. It was pitiful, their mad denial of the 
rest of that sad voyage. 

Twenty-two days after they had set sail from Tutuila 
to cross the strait which separated them from home, the 
boat was tossed over the reef of the island of Atafu and 
washed ashore. The island of Atafu is in the Tokelau 
or Union Archipelago, nearly a thousand miles from 
Samoa toward the north. Its people are a kindred race 
to the Samoans; perhaps the island was populated in some 
such way of suffering as this. The islanders of Atafu 
saw the boat as it came drifting to their island; they 
thought it one of the derelicts which sometimes come 
drifting in upon their sea. It seemed to have no one in 
it; there was no sign of life; but it was a boat, and there- 
fore worth saving. When it was thrown over their reef 
without damage and was seen to be drifting ashore, they 
followed it along the beach, and were at hand when it 
touched the sand. Then they found the dying remnant 
of the Samoan pleasure party. The boat was an empty 
shell; everything movable had been thrown overboard. 
Huddled in the bottom of the boat were eight people. 
They seemed corpses; not one moved when the boat came 
to rest. The Atafu islanders hesitated at the ghastly 
cargo; in their superstition there were some who advised 
turning the death-boat adrift and avoiding the ill luck 
which would surely be theirs if they had anything to do 
with the craft of misfortune. But there were others who 
coveted the boat and were sure that the native pastor 
could pray the ill luck out of it. These prevailed in the 
hasty consultation on the sands; they entered the boat 
to get rid of the corpses. Then they found a last flickering 
of life in each one. They lifted them out of the boat and 


bore them across the sandy to the scanty shade of the 
pandanus trees at high-water mark. There were eight— 


six men and two women. All bore the marks of the 
maddening privations of the voyage; they were little more 
than skeletons, feebly held together. It was days before 
they recovered consciousness under the ministrations of 
the community to which they had drifted. Then the 
John Williams, missionary yacht, opportunely visited Atafu 
on its yearly round of the stations of the London Mission 
Society. There were those aboard who could administer 
medicines, which hastened the recovery of the victims. 
They took them aboard the vessel and treated them with 
skill. They brought them back to Apia, where the best of 
medical skill was devoted to them. Yet two of the eight 
were beyond rallying, one of the women and one of 
the men, were beyond all help—they died in Ap'a. Yet 
with almost her last breath, the woman who died, the 
woman who had suffered so much worse than the others 
on the voyage, made a pitiful plea that no mistake should 
be made in the story of the voyage, that it shou!d be be- 
lieved that as they died in turn they were buried in the 
sea, and a prayer was said over each as the survivors 
sailed away from the spot. They knew well what reputa- 
tion has spread throughout the world as to the habits of 
South Sea islanders. They would not have it thought 
that even in such dire necessity could they turn to can- 
nibalism; they tried to make it plain that neither now 
nor ever before could Samoans be cannibals. 
LLEWELLA Pierce CHURCHILL, 


He killed the noble Mudjokivis, 
With the skin he made him mittens, 

ie them with the fur side inside; 
Made them with the skin side outside; 
He, to get the cold side-outside, 
Put the inside skin side outside; 
He, to get the cold side outside, 
Put the warm side, fur side inside; 
That’s why he put the fur side inside, 
Why he put the skin side outside, 
Why he turned them inside outside, 
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Adventures in Tropical America. 
L—Crossing the Bar. 


YEARS ago, when scarcely more than a boy, I was sail- 
ing down the coast of Spanish Honduras in a little sloop 
manned by a crew of rough negroes, and carrying a motley 
assortment of passengers. As we stood along the coast 
I saw a succession of low, sandy beaches, a tangled growth 
of jungle beyond, and then a range of blue mountains in 
the distance. 

After three days under a tropical sun the captain in- 
formed us that we had arrived off our destination, the 
inlet of Brewer’s Lagoon, and that he would put about for 
the shore, reminding us that he did not guarantee a safe 
entrance, and in case of loss the damage was for our 
account. 

Passengers were ordered below, but the captain allowed 
me to stay on deck, perhaps because I had taken the tiller 
for part of the time on the way down, and had gotten 
along fairly well sailing the boat. 

“What will happen to us,” I asked, “if the boat runs 
aground?” 

“Do you see those big waves?” the captain replied, in 
the low, deep voice common to the negroes, but with the 
most perfect enunciation, and no sign of negro dialect. 
“There are the shifting sand banks; the channel is never 
the same; it is always changing; if we ground, the boat 
will be beaten to pieces; our people will swim ashore, but 
the sharks will eat white men; you were not made for 
these countries. Don’t talk to me now.” 

Surely a pleasant prospect. I had sailed many a small 
boat in rough water, and was not at all afraid of a swim; 
but, then, the sharks, how awful it would be to feel their 
great jaws close on a leg, and then be torn to pieces by a 
company of them attracted by the blood. 

“Are there really many sharks?” I asked in a whisper. 

“Yes; don’t talk,” answered the captain. 

A big negro called Tom, a perfect specimen of health 
and strength, said to me: ‘See that swirl in the water 
over there, and see that thing moving just ahead of the 
boat. They are gathering all around us. Here dead ani- 
mals float out to sea; that is why they come.” 

We were approaching the shore now. Great, muddy 
waves rose up with a threatening comb, rippled into a 
foaming line along the top, and then settled down again. I 
could see no sign of an inlet, but still the little boat kept 
on, the captain now giving orders in his native tongue, a 
remnant of African memories used all along the coast. 
The men stood at their places, and then, swinging the sail 
full to the wind, the captain stood directly for the shore. 
For a moment we ran quietly before the wind, then a 
great sigh seemed to rise up among the waves, and with a 
trembling and dragging the boat went grinding along the 
bottom. Behind us came a rolling wave, in which, as it 
rushed toward us, I pictured thousands of evilly disposed 
sharks; in another instant the boat went staggering on, 
then it came down on its side, and seemed to be endeavor- 
ing to bury itself in the sand; waves were now breaking 
all about us, and we were not more than 50 yards from 
the shore. Once more the boat rose up and staggered 

forward, came down with a bang, that sent us all on our 
backs; the next instant a wave dashed over us, and then, 
with a grinding and dragging, while the men shouted out 
to each other, the boat seemed to make a final effort and 
floated gently into quiet water behind the bar. Here a 
current was running out to sea like a mill race, and it was 
some time before she could be brought around to the 
wind and started toward the inlet. 

“We disappointed the sharks that time,” the captain 
said, while the men began making vows that they would 
never come again with such a heavy cargo. 

Then all the passengers began talking at once, but I felt 
little patience to hear them, and, going to the bow of 
the boat, sat on the guard rail beside Tom, who gave a 
kind of sympathetic rub up against me, a movement ex- 
pressive.of satisfaction, such as a great dog gives at times, 
and then said, “You needn't look so white and frightened 
about it; we would have taken care of you anyway.” 

Francis C. NICHOLAS. 


Field and Camp Comrades. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I note with a great deal of interest the article on “Com- 
panions on Hunting and Camping Trips,” in your issue 
of Sept. 14, by “Roxbury,” and I quite agree with him 
in the statement that one should give the matter of con- 
panions on these trips due consideration; but he does 
not tell the readers of Forrst AND STREAM who are the 
proper companions, our grandfathers and wives ex- 
cepted. The sportsman is fortunate, indeed, who has a 
grandfather to accompany him on these trips, or even 
give wise counsel at home; and, perhaps, still more for- 
tunate to have a wife who enjoys the rod and gun weli 
enough to accompany him to the woods and take part 
in the chase. But. unfortunately, all sportsmen do not 
possess grandfathers, or wives who “wander back to 
camp with scalps” of unknown origin. What will the 
latter class of sportsmen do? 

I desire to congratulate “Roxbury” on his discovery 
of a new name for buck fever, “squirrel on the gun bar- 
rel.” This explains to.me how he managed to miss so 
many shots last fall. But he is still after big game, and 
I have no doubt his efforts will be rewarded some time. 
Let the readers of “Roxbury’s” article ask him, who 
shot that fine specimen of black bear whose skin adorns 
his home; also the moose, the horns of which hang on 
the wall? If he tells you the truth, and I am sure he will, 
you will readily understand why he thinks wives make 
excellent companions on hunting trips. 45-70. 


Take inventory of the good things in this issue 
of Forest anp Stream. Recall what o fund was 


given last week. Count on what is to come nest 
week. Was there ever in all the world a more 


abundant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 
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Gatual History. 
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Coahoma Has a “Kink” Snake. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have an interesting office companion, who reminds me 
of a story told by Mr, Horace Kephart several years ago 
that elicited some comment at the time. Several days ago 
as I stepped out of the telephone booth in my office, which 
is immediately on the bank of the Sunflower River, I 
discovered a snake extended on the floor. He had crawled 
through an open back door and across the rear room. He 
is a little over 3 feet long, and belongs to one of ‘the 
commonest varieties of the constrictors in this Mississippi 
River bottom country. I don’t know his name, species or 
genus, but in color he is light underneath, with a dark 
olive ground above, divided into large and regular carpet 
pattern by a dull orange bordering which crosses the back 
transversely and is bifurcated on the sides. “Kink” snake 
would be an appropriate name, as, when extended on the 
ground in a state of repose, he knots himself into a great 
number of short kinks. He is also a tree snake, being 
the most expert climber I am acquainted with among the 
snake family. In fact, I believe his habitat is essentially 
arboreal, his food being sought among the branches of 
trees, 

The individual who has taken up his abode in my office 
seems always ambitious to climb higher in whatever situa- 
tion he may find himself. The room has a ceiling 14 feet 
high, and is “hard finished” in yellow pine. There is a 
moulding at the top of the wainscot 4 feet above the 
floor, another moulding for hat pegs 214 feet higher, and a 
third for suspending picture cords a foot and a half below 
the ceiling. The mouldings are rounded on the upper 
edge. except the top one, which hassa groove above. The 
boards on the walls are placed diagonally, above the 
wainscot, at an angle of 45 degrees. The snake crawls 
about on the rounded mouldings very cautiously, and 





ELK HORN FENCE. 


occasionally slips off and flops down on the floor. He 
makes futile efforts to climb up the smooth face of the 
walls in the angles of door facings and corner 
mouldings, and can reach up nearly his length 
by resting a few inches of his tail on a _ pro- 
jection below. He managed to get to the top of a tall 
door facing through the aid of a transom rod, and then 
after many efforts succeeded in climbing along the beaded 
joint between the diagonal wall boards to the top mould- 
ing, and on to it, the distance being a little greater than 
his own length. After crawling around on the top mould- 
ing a while, in making an effort to get up to the ceiling, he 
lost his hold and flopped down on to a table. His repeated 
falls do not appear to hurt him nor dampen his aspira- 
tions to reach the topmost point. A short time ago he got 
on to the top roll of a wall map, which he found very in- 
secure footing, and was unable to get down from it with- 
out falling. I carried a flexible electric light conductor 
over to the map and attached it. He has crawled up this 
at a steep angle to the ceiling, where it is suspended, and 
is now nearly over my head, and appears to be puzzled as 
to his next move. Vestesdey he reposed on top of my 
desk nearly all day, within 2 or 3 feet of my head. 

He is quite an interesting study in his character of an 
acrobat, exhibiting both great skill and abundant cau- 
tion when in difficult situations. I have observed that he 
never retrogresses (to coin a word) in his movements to 
get out of a tight place, and I suppose his anatomical 
structure will not permit such movément. When on very 
insecure footing he occasionally arches a portion of his 
back and projects his front end forward from the tail 
“purchase” instead of using his forward feet for progres- 
sion. 

Mr. Kephart’s snake (which he killed, and whose ghost 
is probably still haunting him) performed a great climbing 
feat after being wounded, but I believe mine is the cham- 
pion climber to date. I have named him St. Peter. 

COAHOMA. 


Fences of Elk Horns. ~ 


New YorK.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 inclose you 
photo of fence made of elk horns, which I took in Living- 
ston, Mont. I found three fences made of elk horns. This 
fence extends around the house; there are about 140 
horns. The owner spoiled the looks of them by painting 
the horns red and the tips white. 

H. W. TreDenicx. 
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New Snake from Texas. 


Last summer a large and handsome colubrine snake 
was received at the Zodlogical Gardens in Philadelphia. 
It was from Mr, E. Meyenberg, a collector of the Society 
of Pecos, Texas, and was very different both in color and 
in the way in which its scales were arranged from any 
species of genus Coluber that had been before collected 
in the United States. The specimen was captured in the 
Davis Mountains, fifty miles southwest of Pecos, Texas. 

In August, three more specimens were received, two 
of them living, and an examination of this material has 
resulted in the description in the Proceeding of Philadel- 
phia Academy of Sciences, by Mr. Arthur Erwin Brown, 
of a new species, which he calls Coluber subocularis. This 
is a large, handsome snake, between five and six feet 
long, bright yellowish in color, with two black stripes 
running down the back from the neck to the tail. These 
stripes are connected by rarrow crossbars of black. The 
general undercolor is white. A handsome photographic 
plate, showing the head of the species, illustrates the 
paper. 





' Game Bag and Gun. 
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Squirrel Episodes.—II. 


CHARLESTOWN, N. H., Sept. 27.—A glance at “Squir- 
rel Episodes,” in this week’s Forrest aND STREAM, 
shows me that my pen ran away with my memories, and 
that I omitted something I meant to say, mainly of in- 
terest to the younger generation of sportsmen, who en- 
joy the pursuit of squirrels. 

First, as to the use of dogs, which was considered 
superfluous; so it is, when the leaves are thick on. the 
trees, for a squirrel once treed and alarmed, will hide 
in the thick foliage, and be very hard to find afterward. 
When the leaves and nuts have fallen, and the squirrels 
are on the ground, looking for their food, a dog is very 
valuable, to find and tree them; and then it is that a 
companion is also desirable; for a squirrel cannot well 
keep on the opposite side of the tree from both gunners 
at the same time, though he will often elude one. 

I well remember treeing one once, when alone, on a 
tall dead, branchless pine, standing alone in the edge 
of an open pasture, near the woods, on a topmost hill. 
I saw the squirrel run for the tree, but find him I could 
not; so, seating myself on a convenient stone, I waited 
to see if his curiosity could lead him to show his head 
to look at me. After some ten minutes’ watching, I heard 
“thump!” in the dead leaves, on the opposite side of the 
tree, and some twenty feet from it, and, springing to my 
feet, there was Master Squirrel, making a blue streak 
for the woods, and out of shot, before I could bring my 
gun to bear. I had thoughtlessly sat down on the wrong 
side of the tree. I spoke of my fondness for stalking 
them alone, which was true; in these September days, 
such as are now with us, not even a leaf had fallen, and they 
were just beginning to turn yellow. I always enjoyed 
being in the woods alone, and then, it was my delight to 
saunter along the old. deserted woodroads, or through 
the open grassy, or stony glades, with their scattered 
nut trees, looking for “signs,” and by this mean the 
fallen nutshells, or half-eaten acorns, which a gray squir- 
rel scatters profusely. If you spied a large twig which 
had held half a dozen acorns on it, it was evidence of a 
“red;” for they cut off the bunches, and come down, pick 
the nuts up, and store them for winter’s use, but the gray 
one usually eats his in the trees. When “signs” are 
found, sit down. with your back to a tree, and wait and 
watch, for there may be a squirrel over your head. I 
have dropped them so that they struck the ground within 
twenty feet of me, after a few minutes’ patient watching 
in this way. The great secret in squirrel hunting is to 
make as little noise, and be as inconspicuous as possible. 
In my younger days any old clothes answered the pur- 
pose for shooting garments, but as I grew older I had 
a shooting jacket made—the well-known 42d Tartan— 
and later a green Norfolk jacket, which answered for 
both trout fishing and early shooting; but for the later 
months there is nothing like tan-colored duck, with an 
old, drab felt hat, and a pair of stout, gray or brown 
trousers. For footwear, it is a mistake to wear too heavy 
shoes; a light, flexible boot, well greased to keep out 
fog and frost, with a moderately strong sole, is the best 
thing I have found. 

One of my early companions, an excellent rifle shot, 
who gave me many lessons, always wore Indian mocca- 
sins, although he was a shoemaker himself. He had “a 
soul above buttons,” and did not follow the old Latin 
maxim of “ne dator ultra crepidam,” for he left home 
soon after I did, and the only time I have seen him 
since, I met him on Broadway, resplendent in blue cloth 
and brass buttons, as one of the corps of the late “Jim 
Fisk,” when that worthy was running the Old Colony 
line of steamboats in naval uniform. Another compan- 
ion, since then, always wore rubber shoes; but my own 
feet were too tender for such coverings, and I have 
found that there was “nothing like leather.” 

My list of old woods comrades ranges from shoe- 
makers to schoolmasters, and to United States Senators, 
and many a pleasant day, “by field and flood,” have I 
had in the company of a late judge of the United States 
Circuit Court. So much for companions. Let me re- 
turn for a moment to the sunny valley, of which I have 
spoken. On the far side of it, well up the slope, is a 
farmhouse, where I have always called for apples and 
cold water, and, occasionally, for luncheon; and back of 
that was another piece of old woods, now a sheep pas- 
ture, where my brother and I have got many a squirrel; 
and I well remember, on coming out of the woods one 
morning, dropping a ruffed grouse, which sprang up be- 
fore us, as he rose to crop a high rail fence, which di- 
vided the woods from the open pasture, on his way to 
another place of shelter. 

There was another favorite old wood lot, about as 
far from the village—three miles—in another direction, 
and here we often went. This was not cleared till later, 
and is now growing up to woods again, and my oldest 
son has never forgotten climbing a tall hemlock, for a 
squirrel which I had dropped into his summer nest, and 
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which he found dead there, and threw down to me. There 
were other favorite shooting grounds across the river, in 
Vermont. but they have nearly all been cleared now, and 
their green coverings converted into furniture—cup- 
boards and matches. Q 

But I am getting garrulous, and will close with the 
memory of one more shoot, which is more distinct, as 
it was a short one. About a mile from the village, in a 
a bee line, a rocky knoll of a dozen acres or so rises 
abruptly from the side of the highway, with a narrow 
strip of grassy pasture between. There is a cold spring 
under a rock, by the wayside, shaded by butternut trees. 
and the side of the knoll next the road is steep and 
grassy, with rocks and trees scattered dver it, with 
stunted oaks on top, and sloping away more gently on 
the other side to a broad fringe of old pines and hem- 
locks around the base. 

Starting one morning at daylight, I entered the pas- 
ture at the spring, and was soon climbing the slope. I 
had not gone very far when a squirrel started to run 
across a bit of a gully in front of me on a fallen tree, but 
stopped to look around, and was soon in my pocket. 
Half way up the hill I found another one scampering 
across the grass, and he followed the first one. Reach- 
ing the top, I dropped one from the top of an oak, but 
did not kill him, and he got into the hollow butt of the 
tree; laying down my gun, I found a dead branch for a 
club, and soon had a smudge of leaves and twigs burn- 
ing in the hollow, into which he quickly dropped, and 
was secured. somewhat singed, by a blow of the club. 

Waiting a little while, till all was quiet, I went down 
the knolh by another path, and bagged a fourth one, from 
the top of a tall oak, where he was breakfasting, and, on 
reaching the pasture level, struck a path round the knoll, 
by which I started for home; but I had not gone far; be 
fore a fifth squirrel came down from the top through 
some young white birches, on his way from breakfast to 
his home in the pines, and he was soon added to the 
contents of my pockets, and I reached home to a late 
breakfast, with the material for a squirrel pie for the next 
day’s dinner, very quickly and easily secured. 

The skins of that autumn’s shooting made my mother 
a winter cape and muff. Von W. 


The Changing Years. 


Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis. 


How many of the readers of this paper, now in middle 
life, can look back thirty or forty years ago, raise up 
their hands and honestly affirm that they never shot a 
blackbird, a robin or a flicker, alias claep and highholder? 
For one, I plead guilty. I may to-day watch the robins on 
my lawn and admire the undulating flight of the flicker 
among the oaks, and wonder to myself how, as _a boy, I 
could have done it, yet I certainly did do it, and I confess 
to taking very keen enjoyment in the sport, if I can so 
term it. Long Island was not in those days a goodly 
part of Greater New York. The trolley car was in the 
distance, and what are now thriving streets were then 
country lanes, along which the robins found shelter, as the 
winter. blasts approached, in the warm cedars. 

I must plead guilty to ensconcing myself under the 
pepperidge or dogwood trees and, with my single gun, 
bringing many a robin redbreast to bag. How often have 
{ lain along a recently cut oat field, and, awaiting the 
coming of the flocking blackbirds, got one shot into them 
upon the stubble, and another as they arose. 

And as to the flickers, they were the big game of the 
boy hunter, a robin or a blackbird counting small as com- 
pared with a highholder. They made a great mark on 
the wing, but -were preferably shot at when perched upon 
the apex of some blasted tree. I have even nailed long 
bean poles to the topmost branches of an oak and been 
repaid for my trouble by having its tempting prominence 
well patronized by the flickers in their flight south. There 
were always two or three days in October when the flight 
was on, when the birds were plentiful, and after which 
but a stray laggard could be picked up here and there. | 

I certainly to-day would think this kind of: shooting 
out of place, because it is against the law, and the birds 
in question are not certainly game birds in any sense of 
the word. For these same reasons I should lay strong 
injunctions upon my boy against harming a robin or a 
flicker, although, if my boy killed it, he could with great 
truth say, “Why, when you were a boy you shot them 
by the hundred.” 

I plead guilty to spending, even to-day, a few. moments 
when passing, watching the robins feeding in the mountain 
ash trees along the street, and thinking how, as a boy, I 
would creep up within gun shot and lay them low, doing 
my best to get two or three into line. 

All very wrong as I look at things now, but as a boy I 
simply commenced on such “game.” At nightfall, when 
I returned home with my pockets bulging with flickers, I 
was as proud as a man with a score of partridge or wood- 
cock would be to-day. 

But the days of the single-barrel gun passed, and then 
came the double gun, and then the hunting of woodcock 
from July 4 on—when they allowed summer woodcock 
shooting—and English snipe and quail, and partridge in 
the fail, and although the shooting of robins and high- 
holders was not against the law, they ceased to be game 
to me any more. 

But before that time I confess to have hunted them 
from dawn to dark, and never thought of them being 
anything but legitimate game. I not only shot them, but 
I confess to enjoying the potpies that were made with 
them. It was a case of four and twenty black (and other) 
birds baked in a pie. And while I am about it, I must 
confess to slaying innumerable cherry pickers, commonly 
so called, alias waxwings or yellowtails. In September 
they flocked and patronized the wild cherry trees in dense 
flocks, into which charges of No. 10 shot made great 
gaps. These birds were as fat as butter, and much about 
the size of a small sand snipe. I see a few of these same 
birds to-day feeding upon the mountain ash berries, and 
as I watch their movements close by, for they are quite 
tame, I look back and wonder how and why I did it. 
But the fact stands that I did do it, and that I enjoyed my- 
self in so doing, much as I would to-day in knocking three 
or four teal or mallards out of a swiftly passing flock. 

Certainly times have changed, and we have 
with them. CHARLES CRISTADORO, 


When Hazels Turn to Russet Brown. 


Wuen hazels turn to russet brown, 
And hick’ries lose their hoarded gold; 
When autumn leaves in shining showers , 
Are falling from the maples old; 


When through the valley’s purple haze 
The silver birches softly shine, 

And over gray and mossy rocks 
The woodbine pours its crimson wine; 


When, like the burning bush of old, 
The sumac flames along the glen, 
And autumn weaves her cloth of gold 

By reedy stream and lonely fen; 


*Tis then that fancy stirs the heart 

With memories of other days, 
When boyhood strolled with dog and gun 
Along the sunny woodland ways. 


1 see once more the ancient oaks 
Where pigeons sat in lines of blue; 

The tangled thicket where, at dusk, 
The partridge beat his soft tattoo. 


The old rail fences, half obscured, 


With bramble vines and bitter sweet, 
Where in the morning piped the quail 
And rabbits found a safe retreat 


I see again the reedy lakes, 
Where in the fall the mallards came 
To feed upon the yellow rice 
While sunset turned the pools to flame 


Once more, as in the olden days, 
1 see the glossy chestnuts fall, 
While up among the golden leaves, 
| hear the squirre!’s noisy call. 


Oh, for a day amid those woods, 
With my old muzzle-loading gun 
And hunting dog of various breeds~ 
I tell you that’s the kind of fun! 


Who would not give his sordid gain, 
With all the weary care and strife, 
To feel once more that ecstacy, 
Which thrilled his boyhood’s glorious life? 
Henry J. Sawe. 


The Wilds of Maine. 


THE wild region west uf Cangomgomoc, and north of 
Baker Lake, holds many large moose. None but the 
hardiest of sportsmen dare invade this vast solitude, and 
precious few of them ever see Baker Lake or Chinquas- 
sabamtook. This beautiful lake, nine miles in length, 
lies far west of Churchill. The smoke of the hunter’s 
campfire is seldom seen ascending from its shores. From 
morn to twilight no sound disturbs the silence of the 
woods, save the plaintive call of the cow moose, or the 
weird laugh of the loon. At rare intervals the report of 
a rifie is héard, borne faintly on the breeze. The owner 
of the piece seldom appears on the shore of the lake, un- 
less he is a hardy hunter or trapper. Since the Johnson 
party passed through this region, about 1896, there is 
no record of any one following in their footsteps. They 
probably came across from Russell Pond, the source of 
Russell Brook, that empties into Eagle Lake. The 
writer has camped near the mouth of the brook, and has 
been part way up it in pursuit of the speckled. Any 
party that attempts to reach the headwaters can be as- 
sured of having a rocky time of it. There is no good 
tracking snow in the northwest before November—the 
best month for the moose, and about the worst for the 
sportsman. The prospect of getting starved out, or 
frozen in, confronts a party like grim specters. None 
but the toughest of sportsmen can live on venison alone 
any length of time, and do much hunting. Getting fro- 
zen in demands prompt action on the part of the guides 
and party. If the flour is getting low, a move must be 


‘made at once. The canoes are almost useless, except on 


open water, as dragging them through broken ice will 
ruin them. There is no cause to worry if there is'a road 
or trail to carry out on, but such luxuries are rather 
scarce in the Bamtook country. There is an old portage 
road that comes in near the foot of the lake, and trends 
north; it is probably an cld-time relic; in that case it is 
choked up with fallen timber. The forest growth has 
almost completely obliterated the traces of ancient lum- 
bering days. There are no camps of any description in 
the country; if there ever were any they have disappeared 
long ago and crumbled to dust. At the present day all 
the lumbering that is done west and north of Allegash 
Lake is carried on mostly by beavers. The marks of 
the trapper are often found in the wildest part of the 
woods. They came into this wilderness long before the 
old-time lumberman or sportsman gave it a thought. 
Singly, or in couples, they have penetrated to every sec- 
tion of the forest where fur abounds. An almost Arctic 
winter shuts them in frcin the outside world, and, save 
for an occasional trip to some far-away lumber camp, to 
exchange venison for flour or pork, they see no human 
life for months at a stretch. They make the best of 
guides, as they know the secret of every hidden pond 
and bog. 

To illustrate the light and shade of forest life, let us 
accompany an adventurous party of sportsmen in their 
efforts to get in closer touch with nature and moose. 
Low water is the greatest obstacle they will have to con- 
tend with, and, in rarely visited sections of the woods, the 
streams are choked with fallen trees and other obstruc- 
tions, Cutting a narrow passage for the canoes, getting 
down into the brook and clearing it of rocks, heaving 
aside huge boulders, and frequently being obliged to dig 
out a channel with the paddles, makes hard and exhaust- 
ing work for the guides. Nightfall often finds them with 
only a few miles to their credit. At dawn the attack is 
renewed. with varving success. Sometimes they are 
obliged to leave the stream and cut a passage for the 
canoes through the tangled forest, or else traverse some 
treacherous bog that threatens to engulf the heavy weights 
of the party. This is varied by forcing the canoes 
through almost liquid mud, until not another inch can 
be gained, then landing the party on convenient tus- 


. 


socks, and reaching the timber by using the canoes as 
a movable bridge. imes this plan will not work. 
In that case they will have to back out of the pocket 
and take to the woods. Their gritty attacks on the forces 
of Nature finally bring them within sight of the promised 
land, some lonely pond where the moose and deer have 
found a refuge for years from the sportsman’s rifle. The 
piercing cold of November has no terrors for this hardy 
band as they track the antlered monarch to his death. 
Every day is a hunter’s feast in more senses than one. 
They are boys again, and revel in an atmosphere of trout, 
venison and song, until they have gathered in their full 
quota of moose. The end comes all too soon. The nights 
are getting colder. Ice of ominous thickness forms in 
the camp pail over night; the warning voices of winter, 
and the guides, bid them depart before they are frozen 
in. Regvetfully they take the hint, and, promising to 
come again another season and renew their forest joys, 
they fight their way out to camps and civilization. 

_ Sportsmen of that class worked in ahead of the crowd 
in Northeast Maine and got the cream~of the moose 
hunting long before the railroad came; they are right 
at home in the northwest wilderness. Such men can 
hunt and thrive on what chance supplies; they can glean 
from the ponds and forests long after the last flipper has 
disappeared. They will not be driven out by cold or 
hunger so long as chere is a reasonable chance to secure 
the coveted trophy. 

Hidden away in the dim recesses of the forest are many 
ity places, that are known only to the elect. Wadleigh, 
Desolation, Mud and Crescent Ponds are right in the 
heart of the moose country. Mud Pond is a dreary ex- 
panse of shoal water and bog. In contrast, Crescent 
and Johnson Ponds are beautiful gems of the woods in 
their magnificent setting of hardwood and spruce. All of 
them are difficult of access, and are seldom visited, ex- 
cept by the wandering trapper. The region to the south- 
west is mach better known than the Bamtook country. 
The lumbermar’s axe rang through the wilderness 
around St. John’s Pond and Baker Lake long ago, sound- 
ing the death knell of the giant*spruce and pine. A vig- 


orous, hardwood growth has now taken the place of the 
old-time forest. 


Baker Lake is situated in the wildest and most inac- 
cessible part of the woods. Surrounded by almost im- 
penetrable forests and bogs, this home of the moose and 
deer is well guarded from outside intrusion, as it is 
almost impossible to get a canoe in at low water. There 
is an old trappers’ line, or carry, that runs to the lake 
from Avery Pond, near Cangomgomoc; no one seems to 
make any use of it, so any party that attempts to work 
in here will probably have to hack their way through a 
tangled forest. with the chances against them. When 
moose hunting is at its best the approaches to Baker 
Lake-are apt to be at their worst; sometimes the dead 
water freezes up before the snow comes. A sportsman 
and his guides were trapped in this manner in the fall 
of 1899, but not before he had brought down a fine bull 
moose on Baker stream with his Savage. The North 
Branch is a terror at low water. The stream is full of 
gravel bars, large boulders, and other things too numer- 
ous to mention. Lugging and dragging are the order 
of the day, a process ruinous to the canoes and the tem- 
pers of the guides. It is about twenty miles up the Branch 
to Abacotnetic Bog: if the water is low nearly the whole 
of this distance must be waded. The prospect is enough 
to cause all but the hardiest to wilt. From Abacotnetic 
Bog sportsmen can get to the lake by way of Baker 
Brook and Bog; a much longer route is to float down 
the outlet of St. John’s Pond. At low water it is a choice 
of two evils, with the odds in favor of the Bog route. 
A hard rain smooths most of the rough places, and 
sends the sportsman on his way rejoicing. 

None but the hardy moose hunter can enjoy life in this 
vast solitude, with its accompaniments of ice, sleet, and 
bitter cold. The sportsman must have the endurance of 
a Leather Stocking to follow the telltale tracks in the 
snow all day ard camp on the trail at night with the 
temperature close to zero. On such a night some reck- 
less hunters will keep up a racket of chopping and sing- 
ing. early in the evening, and have an enormous camp- 
fire going all night, utterly regardless of the close prox- 
imity of the wary game. Not so, the knowing hunter 
and his guide. In some protected place they start a 
smal! fire, putting on a few sticks at a time, Indian fash- 
ion. gathering what chance offers, and doing little or 
no chopping. They take turns watching the fire, and 
manage to doze a little; but the intense cold and sting- 
ing smoke make sleep a mockery. They hail with de- 
light the first faint streaks of dawn that light up the for- 
est. A hearty meal of venison and flippers, with a scald- 
ing dipper oi coffee, braces them up wonderfully. They 
take up the tracks as soon as it is light enough, and fol- 
low them to what is often a bitter end for the sportsman. 
No matter how charp*the hunter plays his points he can- 
not always ward off misfortune. If the bull is standing 
ir black growth, it will require the keen eyes of a woods- 
man to pick him out. Saplings deflect the bullet; and, oh! 
how exasperating it is to catch sight of the wily. rogue 
bounding over fallen timber. with an up and down move- 
ment that defies all your calculations. You may plant 
your soft nose close to a vital spot, and yet fail to bring 
him down: he may drift far back into the woods to die 
in some inaccessible swamp or bog. If there is no track- 
ing snow the chances of getting him are uncertain, un- 
less you have the best of Indian guides. But, oh! what 
fierce delight to see the forest king, at the spiteful crack 
of smokeless, fall, to rise no more. All the hardships and 
disappcintments are forgotten in the joy of the supreme 
moment. The wind often plays havoc with the calcu- 
lations of the sportsman and his guide. The hunter may 
imagine he is approaching the wary game up against the 
breeze, when, in reality, the bull has changed his course 
and is lying up to one side of the trail. The conditions 
are now rf ; he either catches sight of his pursuers, 
unobserved, or, what amounts to the same thing, gets 
their scent, as soon as they work up above him. A 
crash in the pndergrowth may announce his departure, or 
else he may silently steal away at a gait that laughs at 
pursuit. erefore, keep a sharp loo on both ‘sides 
of the trail, as well as ahead, unless want to have 
something to worry over during the long winter even- 
ings. Such are the lights and shadows of a hunter’s life. 
Some heavy-weight sportsmen and guides cannot travel 
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fast enough; they soon become tired and unsteady in 
their gait, and in their efforts to follow the pace the 
bull has set, snap branches underfoot that sound _ 
tol shots in the stillness of the forest; the catlike, stealthy 
movements of a well-built light-weight are not to be 
imitated by the guide built on the model of Hercules. 

To retreat from the wild northwest, and parry the at- 
tacks of the advance guard of winter, will often task the 
resources of the sportsman and his guide to the utter- 
most. To work south from Baker Lake is a tough propo- 
sition late in the season. He will find it interesting, if 
he attempts to carry across the divide between St. John’s 

- Pond and the head waters of the West Branch of the 
Penobscot. The easiest way out is to paddle down the 
South Branch of the St. Johns to the main river, and 
work his way north to Seven Islands, about two days’ 
canoeing from Baker Lake. This little settlement is the 
only speck of civilized life in the whole region. Parties 
used to be hauled across to Long Lake; if the team has 
been taken off any length of time the axe will have to 
be used liberally to clear it of obstructions. Once the 
lake is reached, it is an easy run past Fort Kent, French- 
ville, and other Acadian settlements, to Van Buren, on 
the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad. A party hunting 
near Crescent Pond can move out by way of Russell 
Pond and the Forks, unless they have lingered too long; 
in that case, they had better try the outlet of Chinquasa- 
bamtook, which leads into Long Lake. They should 
take the first good chance that offers to fight their way 
to the foot of the lake, before they are held up, indefi- 
nitely, by furious gales. 


Before the last hunter has drifted out of the region, 


the lumbermen have moved into camp, ready to wage a de- 
structive warfare on the hapless forest. There were no 
cuttings last season west of Allegash Lake. This will 
not continue long, as they are now firmly established 
on the edge of the Bamtook country, and are working 
their way slowly. but surely, into the interior. The east 
side is being mercilessly stripped of its valuable timber 
to satisfy the rapacious demands of the saw and pulp 
mills. Before the railroad came there was tolerably good 
moose hunting in Northeast Maine, considering the 
proximity of such large towns as Houlton, Presque Isle 
and Caribou, with electric lights, waterworks, and all 
the modern improvements. All the moose that are worth 
tracking now are mostly found in sly spots, places that 
sometimes escape the observation of the most experienced 
hunters. The unwise policy of allowing the undersized 
bulls to be shot will soon leave nothing in the woods 
but cows and hunters. It is utterly impossible for the old 
bulls to recruit their ranks under the present conditions. 
This arrangement suits most of the camp owners and 
guides, and helps swel! the output at the stations along 
the line of the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad. Caribou, 
for some reason, are extremely scarce west of the Big 
Lakes, and are gone forever from Northeast Maine; but 
there is no lack of deer in the Katahdin region, and other 
points remote from the railroad. 

The Acadian settlements are very ancient and interest- 

ing. Fort Kent was settled in 1755, by refugees, driven 
out of Nova Scotia. They conquered the forest on the 
upper St. John’s, and founded peaceful homes; clearings 
crop out here and there, along the river, getting scarcer 
the further up you go, until they end at the French set- 
tlement at Allegash Falls. The country between the 
Falls and Big Machias Lake, and south of the Musqua- 
cook Lakes, is very wild, and difficult of access. The 
crowd avoids such places, and overruns the Machias and 
Katahdin regions, where camps abound. The camps 
close up to the Big Lakes are too far in to suit the army 
of easy-going sportsmen, who keep within sound of the 
locomotive whistle, where, aaa , big moose are sel- 
dom seen, except in the imagination of the camp owner 
and his guides. 
_ Experience goes for much; but luck occasionally has 
its innings. A ridiculous story was told me by a native 
of a party of sportsmen who came in, on a shortage of 
guides, supplied with a couple of cast offs. They struck 
off into the woods. Luck favored them; a lonely old 
bull, happening to be wandering about, encountered this 
party a misfits, who promptly saluted him with a volley 
of rifle shots, and great was the rejoicing of the tender- 
foots over the body of the fallen monarch, winding up 
the proceedings by lauding their incompetent guides to 
the skies. 

The big bulls of the east side are being rapidly dis- 
posed of, as, in fleeing down wind from one party, they 
are liable, without warning, to run into another above. 
The Katahdin region holds a few good ones, being a hard 
country to hunt in. The region to the north is compara- 
tively level, and here the crowd runs riot. There is no 
doubt that many of the moose, driven desperate by pur- 
suit, have fled into the wilderness west of Chamberlain 
and Eagle Lakes, Here, for the present, they are safe 
from the deadly smokeless. It takes at least five days 
to reach Chinquasabamtook from Moosehead. Baker 
Lake is nearer and tougher. This, and the lateness of 
the moose season, with its attendant hardships, bars out 
all but the bravest of sportsmen. The early part of the 
season is apt to be disappointing; the traveling is noisy 
unless rain has set in. By this time the moose have left 
the water and retired to the ridges, where it takes a crack 
Tndian guide to track them. In Thoreau’s day, the In- 
dian was more a creature of the woods than he is at 
present, and was rapidly exterminating the moose, until 
the Jaw headed him off. Good Indian trackers must be 
getting scarce now. and the sportsman that secures one 
has a prize, provided he can divorce him from fire water. 
Few or no white men can compete with the Indians on 
their chosen ground. ; 

The sportsman who lingers late in the Bamtook or 
Baker Lake country, waiting for a good, tracking snow, 
takes great risks; in fact. he has often to take them, or 
go without his moose. The closing days of the hunting 
season see the whole country in the iron grip of winter. 
The sportsman must be made of heroic stuff to stand his 
ground while the streams and ponds between him and 
the settlernents are locked in icy fetters. The deep snows 
will eventually drive him out of the woods, leaving the 
trapper in solitary po 

September moose hunting has long been a thing of the 
past in Maine. It will now be necessary, in many parts 
of Canada, to close up this month, and then, to many, thr 
romance of the forest will haye disappeared, The yotaries 


of the birch bark horn will sorrowfully hang up the im- 
plement of.their calling; all their wild wood life relegated 
to the past. All gone, no more for them the mystery of 
the moonlight, the wild challenge from the bog, the far- 
away reply from the darkened woods, the listening si- 
lence. Again and again the searching call lures him to 
his doom, the moonlight floods the little glade, every- 
thing is ready for the sacrifice; nearer and nearer, he 
comes; then halts, suspicious, on the darkened edge. 
Pouring water fails to bring him out; we’ll try him with 
the coaxer. Careful, one false note will ruin all. The 
agonized appeal of the cow, that rises on the still, night 
air, is followed by a crash, as the maddened bull bursts 
from the forest into the moonlit space, to find himself 
cheated. He turns to flee; too late. Struck by the leaden 
bolt, he staggers for a moment, then drifts away into the 
darkness beyond, to be found by the tracker, at early 
dawn, stretched out stark and cold, in the woods he loved 
so well. A few years more and all the wild, weird charm 
that hovers about the moose caller’s existence will be 
nothing but a memory of a glorious past, gone forever. 
W. C. Sguter, Jr. 
Ranway, N, J. 


A Visit to Mexico. 


AFTER a most delightful eight days’ trip from the foot 
of Wall street; New York, on the steamship Niagara, of 
the Ward Line, we landed at Tampico, Mexico, a quaint, 
old Mexican city, yet having lots of American enterprise, 
and, in fact, a little more enterprise than the average 
Mexican city. As you leave the Gulf of Mexico (ap- 
proaching Tampico) you enter the mouth of the Pamico 
River between stone jetties that extend out into the Gulf 
about a mile from the main land, and which cost the 
Mexican Government about eight million dollars. 

Now you have entered one of the greatest streams for 
tarpon fishing on the American continent. This royal 
sport can be had on any part of this river for a distance 
of about fifty or sixty miles. In fishing for this king of 
fish, it is not a question of luck to have a strike, but 
simply a question of a baited hook, and the strike is 
certain. As you go along the Pamico River you con- 
stantly see the tarpon breaking through the water or 
chasing schools of mullet or jackfish. The few men who 
have had rigs and known how to catch the tarpon have 
landed from three to four each day, and some weighing 
over 240 pounds. There was landed on the day of our 
arrival one that measured 7 feet 4 inches long, but I 
could not learn his exact weight. : 

The city of Tampico is located on the river, seven miles 
from the Gulf, and boasts of a new custom house that 
cost several millions of dollars, and would be an _orna- 
ment as well as a pride for any large seaport in the States. 
The markets there have during the winter all the sum- 
mer vegetables and fruits, which are raised principally 
by American farmers. The farms are located just out- 
side the city. However, we were bound for our friend 
Cathcart’s ranch, the Hacienda Multiflueres, located just 
two miles out of the city, and on the banks of the 
Tamesa River, a branch of the Pamico. 

Disembarking at Tampico, we were welcomed by Cath- 
cart, whose natives relieved us of our baggage. Then to 
the custom house, where the officials took a short view 
of our goods, which they passed without finding any- 
thing contraband. Then by carriage we were whirled to 
our friend’s ranch in about twenty minutes, and just in 
time to take a view from the bluff at the large flocks of 
ducks feeding on the river flats. Then we were sum- 
moned to dinner. As we were here for shooting, it was 
decided that we should go for ducks on the morrow; but 
we simply could not resist taking our guns down to the 
boathouse, as there were so many chances of getting a 
shot in passing, and sure enough on reaching the foot of 
the bluff we saw a small bunch. of five canvasback ducks 
feeding near the edge of the reeds. Then there was a 
race, to see who could get within range first. Mr. Scott 
was first to fire: he killed a big drake. and when they 
rose he got a duck—a nice pair of canvasbacks. 

We arranged to start early the next morning before 
daylight for the big flats, about three miles away. Our 
host Cathcart, or Jim, as his friends call him, called us at 
3 A. M. We were lighted down the bluff to the boats, 
where we found three natives looking like statues 
in the dark. Boarding three canoes, Jim advised us to 
lie down and take a nap while going to the grounds, but 
this was impossible, as the phosphorescence on the water 
was so brilliant that we could see every little fish move, 
and the water was literally alive with them. The large 





\ fish. among which were tarpon. were chasing the small 


ones in a liquid fire. The sight I shall never forget. All 
of a sudden one of our friends screamed aloud; there 
had jumped into our boat a tarpon (a young one, though) 
about 4 feet in length, but before we could capture this 
beauty he was back again into the water of liquid fire. 

We were now nearing the big flat, and evervthing was 
still, except the squall of a flock of parrots passing over- 
head, on their way to their feeding grounds. 

Now on the flats, we were taken into a small ditch that 
emptied into the river, running through a strip of wood- 
land, and on the other side was a flat for about three 
miles, dotted here and there with a little island of tall 
reeds. The flat had from 32 to 6 inches of water on it, and 
as it was just daylight when we got there. I must con- 
fess that the sight was simply indescribable. 

There seemed to be about all the ducks, geese and snipe 
in all the world right there within sight. We were just 
told to walk right in, and as the mud was soft, we would 
sink nearly a foot each step. and I tell you it was hard 
work. Jim placed us each one in a blind—a small island 
of reeds—and told us not to bother picking up our game 
until we were through. Well, George and the rest of 
us were shooting away befote we got half-way to the 
blind, for ducks were flying in every direction. I shot 
away fifty shells in less than half an hour, and F had 
ducks all around me. I noticed a couple of gray eagles 
carry off several ducks, so the next time one of these birds 
came near I killed him. I did not get any geese, although 
Jim and George were in their flight and got several. At 8 
o'clock Jim came along and suggested that we had better 
go, and as we were all nearly out of shells and had a big 
lot of game, we called the natives over and carried the 
game to our boats. As it was still early, Jim suggested 
we catch 4 few calico perch, using the inside of a duck for 


bait. We were then soon pulling up fish of a pound or 
over, and such fun was this; I only wish I had the time 
to tell you all about it, for it was real game fishing to the 
limit. After catching a good, heavy string, we started for 
home, arriving there about 11 in the morning, with game 
for all the neighborhood. Jim has lots of friends here, 
and always manages to give away game and fish to prevent 
them spoiling. 

After the memorable and glorious sport of this morn- 
ing, we were all ready to follow the customs of the 
country and take a siesta, especially as we were to go out 
at night shooting after deer and the wild boars or have- 
linas that were damaging Jim’s crops. After supper we 
sailed out, Jim leading, with a jack lamp on his head; by 
his side his faithful night dog, Cohoke, a genuine Virginia 
hound, and a present from Mr. Scott. This night shoot- 
ing is very fascinating, as one sees only the animal’s 
eyes. We lit up two deer, but did not get 4 shot at either, 
although I have no doubt that Jim could have killed bath; 
but there were too many of us and too much noise, so we 
did not kill oe. 

As the natives talk nothing but Spanish here, we had 
quite a time making them understand when Jim was not 
on hand, but they seemed anxious to understand, and 
are very attentive. We all regretted not having tarpon 
rigs, for we saw so many of the fish. We tried to buy a 
tarpon outfit in Tampico, but in vain, so we started to get 
our things in shape for a big hunt after lion, tiger, deer, 
turkey, etc. 

We arranged to go by wagon and camp out nights, 
taking two natives, Pancho as guide and Antoine as 
driver and cook. The roads were very rough, and gave 
us a chance to get out or dismount, and we were in- 
structed that we would, have to kill all the fresh meat we 
needed. We had when we stopped for dinner eight 
Mexican pheasant and eleven quail, which our cook An- 
tonio served in his own style. We all insisted that we 
must have the game cooked in American or United States 
style, but Jim said, “Let Antonio have his way, and if his 
style doesn’t please we will then have your way of cook- 
ing.” Antonio just got a stick about 6 feet long, took the 
bark off, then sharpened both ends; cleaned the birds after 
picking, opened them up the back, laid them open and 
stuck the stick through them until his stick was a row of 
birds. The fire was then hot; he stuck one end of the 
stick in the ground, slanting the birds over the fire, then 
reversing by sticking the other end of the stick in the 
ground, until they were broiled to a turn. You can well 
imagine the rest, and Antonio was voted an expert on 
cooking game. 

After dinner we were ready for anything, but as Jim 
said we were eight miles from our hunting ground, we 
started off, and saw nothing larger than a quail until about 
4 o'clock, when Jim, who was riding ahead, came back to 
the wagon and told us there was a big flock of turkeys in 
the open fields to the left of the trail, and advised us to 
sneak down along the edge of the woods opposite the 
turkeys, then he would drive the wagon into the open so 
that the turkeys would run into the woods. There was a 
scramble to get there first. Scott and myself got there, 
when the turkeys took to the woods. I got them in a line 
and fired, expecting to kill all three; they took wing, and 
after we had hunted around, all we found was some turkey 
feathers. As there were about twenty in the flock, Scott 
and I came in for a good “roast.” I then came to the 
conclusion that the better way would be to shoot them 
singly with a rifle. We finally reached our grounds, and 
Jim started to get camp ready, while Antonio prepared 
supper. Scott and I heard nothing but talk about the 
nice, fat turkey for supper that we did not get. But we 
both made a vow to be on the spot next morning and get 
turkey or die. After dusk we could hear the coyotes 
we all around; finally we fell asleep listening to 
them. 

We were awake before daylight, and glad to get up, as 
we were stiff and sore. After a dip in the stream and a 
hurried breakfast, we were off again. Scott and I, each 
armed with our rifles, started to redeem our reputation 
for turkeys. Pancho and George were to go for deer. 
Jim went alone for anything worth shooting. After going 
a short way we had a shot at a running deer, which we 
both missed; then we saw a single turkey. I took good 
aim, got my bird and found him to be a nice, big gob- 
bler. We were then some distance from the open, and 
went along cautiously. Sure enough. on the edge of the 
opening near this woods we saw a flock of about twenty 
turkeys feeding. We planned that Scott was to make a 
big circle and reach the wocds, while I was to wait about 
ten minutes, then sneak as close as possible for a shot. I 
waited, then got within 100 yards of them, keeping the 
last bush there was between them. I got a bunch to- 
gether, took careful aim and fired; they ran into the 
woods, leaving one dead on the ground. Scott did not 
shoot nor appear, so I carried my other dead bird and 
put him with this one when suddenly I heard a report of 
a gun, then Scott calling to me to come over. I picked w 
my two turkeys and found I had quite a load. When 
reached Scott I found he had killed a big buck. We con- 
cluded that we had better get back to camp, so, leaving the 
deer. each carried a turkey back, and found Pancho 
and George already in with two deer, and both good-sized 
bucks. Jim had not gotten back. so Antonio took the 
horse and with Scott went after the deer and a coyote I 
had killed. It was then about 11 o’clock, when in walked 
Jim, telling us he had killed a big tiger. We took one of 
the mules, and all hands went along to see it, and after 
going about three miles we came to one of the larges* 
tigers I have ever seen, and so beautifully marked anc’? 
perfect. shot right through the heart. Jim told us, “1 
was going along, not having shot anything; I had had sev- 
eral good shots at deer, but was looking for lion or tiger, 
when right before me, not 25 yards away, lay the tiger. 
As soon as he saw me he got up and started to walk 
away slowly, turning around to look at me every few 
steps. TI raised my rifle, but could not see the spot I 
wanted until he turned the second time, when I fired at 
his foreshoulder. He dropped, and after a few kicks lay 
dead with a .45-90 bullet through his heart. I still held on 
to him with my rifle until I was sure he was dead.” 

On our road back to camp we saw a bunch of hovilinas 
or wild boars. We all fired and killed one and wounded 
another, and with our shooting the mule took fright and 
ran away, with the tiger fastened to its back. After a 
chase we caught him and led him back for the dead hovi- 
lina; the wounded one we fest. Finally we arrived at 
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camp with a tiger over 6 feet long and most, beautifully 
striped. Jim, with our help, spent the rest of the day 
skinning the tiger, and a good job we made of it, saving 
all the feet and claws, also the head and tail. As we 
had all the gaue the wagon would carry, we voted for an 
early start for home in the morning, for game will not 
keep long in that climate. We killed two more turkeys 
and a lot of pheasants and quail on the way home, where 
we arrived about 5 P. M. We then kept two natives busy 
delivering game to all Jim’s friends. 

This is certainly a great country for game and fish. I 
hear that there is a taxidermist in Tampico who makes a 
living mounting tarpon. There is some talk here of form- 
ing 2 club for hunting and fishing. where we could have 
all the conveniences of the North without much expense. 
What are needed are good, modern gasoline or naphtha 
launches and gunning skiffs, so as to get around quickly; 
also good bird dogs, and fox hounds would be very use- 
ful also. ‘ 

As we are going to visit Mexico City, if I find any 
gunning or fishing there better than here, I will send you 
an account of it, although I believe Jim when he says 
this is the best game and fish country on the American 
continent. I saw here about all the varieties of ducks 
found North, also all the snipe family from the Esquimo 
curlew to the little tilt-up, besides several of the snipe 
family never seen North, one especially about the size of 
the sickle bill curlew, but with a bill curved upward instead 
of down. Of course one can find game here all the year 
rownd, but the proper time for hunting here is from No- 
vember to March, as there are thousands migrate North 
each spring, returning in the fall. 


Boston and” Miaine. 


Boston, Sept. 28.—Mr. Harry B. Moore, of this city, 
has just returned from a hunting trip to South Dakota, 
where he has been with Dr. French, for several weeks. 
Mr. Moore left Dr. French in that part of the country, 
determined to try the hunting still further. They hunted 
about 150 miles from Minneapolis, on the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway, in the immediate 
neighborhood of the Sioux Indians. They had the best 
of dogs, a good hunting wagon. And such hunting 
even these adepts had never before experienced. They 
shot prairie chickens and ducks till they were nearly tired 
of the sport. These men have hunted in Maine,-in the 
Provinces, in North Carolina and Florida together, and 
they have never found anything to equal South Dakota. 
But I am treading on ground that is to be occupied, for 
Mr. Moore tells me that Dr. French has promised to 
write an account of this hunting trip for the Forest anD 
STREAM. 

There are some pretty good reports of partridge shoot- 
ing in Maine. Portland, Lewiston and Auburn parties 
go up to Rumford Falls, and from that point go 
with teams further up into Rumford, Hanover, Andover 
and to the east up into Mexico, Byron and Roxbury. 
Rumford Falls reports tell of some nice bags of grouse. 
Although partridges cannot be legally taken out of 
Maine, they may be transported from one place to an- 
other in the State in open season, if properly tagged 
with the owner’s name. One Rumford Falls hunter 
came down the line last week with a. bag of six, taken 
in Byron. : 

Chairman L. T. Carleton, of the Maine Fish and Game 
Commission, has gone into the woods in the Moosehead 
region with two of his best game wardens—W. T. Poll- 
lard and Frank Perkins. To a daily paper reporter Mr. 
Carleton said: 

“There seems to be a arnival of illegal moose killing 
all throuch the northern portion of the State, and we 
Propose to use every effort to put a stop to it. I am 
here to give the matter my personal atertion. 

“T won't say that the condition has never been more 
serious, but 1 will say that it is serious enough, partic- 
uarly in the face of the fact that we had come to believe 
that popular sentiment was rapidly reaching a point 
where it would be impossible for moose to be killed in 
larve numbers. 

“What is more, this work could not be done without 
the knowledge and assent of some guides. I want to be 
auoted to that effect. There are some good guides, but 
there are lots who now have licenses who have got to 
be weeded out; guides that for a $5 bill will let a ‘sport’ 
do anvthing. 

“At this rate it won’t be long before there won’t be a 
deer or moose in our vast forests. anv more than there 
is a caribou to-day. We consider the situation suffi- 
cient!» alarming to give it our undivided attention for the 
nresent. As chairman that dutv devolves upon me, and 
T shall investigate the matter thoroughly. 

“A very large number of cases have been broucht 
to our notice: an unusually large number. At Kelley 
Pond, near Ragged Lake, five deer have been shot and 
left to rot, and a short distance away. at Barrv Brook, is 
a fine moose. Another moose lies dead at Dole Pond, 
on the north branch of the Penobscot, and there is an- 
other at Prong Pond, near Moosehead Lake. At Moose 
Brook. right on the shores of this lake. is a dead bull, 
and there are also dead moose at Eagle and Camcongo- 
moc lakes. Tn addition, among others. there are two dead 
moose in Washington county, and two more in Aroos- 
took county. a 

“With our limited anpropriation we cannot of course 
have extended game warden service. and T am convinced 
that it will he necessarv to absolutely orohibit the taking 
of arms into the woods durine the close season. T be- 
lieve visitors who would not violate the laws are coming 
to understand this more and more. knowine that it is 
the only way to protect the same from the lead of 
vandals, who shoot. for what reasons T cannot tell. 

“We have got to put a stop to all illegal killing. 
wherever it is being carried on. without regard to the 
‘ersons interested. We have cot to stop the use of 
deer meat in sporting camns during the close season. 
and we nronose to do it. Warrants are already out for 
several proprietors. which means that we have taken the 
initiative in this matter. and nropose to carrv it through.” 

The ahove is very imvportant. hecause it practicall 
acknowledces what many peonle much interested have 
for some time known in regard to poaching in Maine. 
Mr. Carleton also comes down to just what T have for a 
long time contended through the Forrst arn Stream 
and otherwise: that the only way to stop the. illegal kill. 
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ing of game by fishermen and summer visitors is to ab- 
solutely prevent the carrying of guns into the woods in 
close season. If a man were caught with burglars’ tools 
in his possession, and burglary had been committed, he 
would be the first to be suspected. It is also important 
because showing that at last the Commissioners are 
awake to what has been going on year after year, arid 
that they propose to stop it. Mr. Carleton is entirely 
tight about many of his licensed guides, and some of the 
summer hotel and camp proprietors. I hardly believe 
that matters in that respect are any worse in the Moose- 
head region than in many another section of the State. 
If Mr. Carleton could note, as I have noted for years, 
the utter carelessness or sang froid with which fishermen, 
tourists and summer boarders arm themselves with the 
best of rifles, of deadly caliber, when starting for Maine, 
when the season is closed on all game, he would be still 
more confirmed in his opinions as to the amount of il- 
legal killing done, and that the only way to stop it is to 
deprive the dishonest visitors of the weapons they pro- 
pose to use. : 

Sept. 30.—The open season on deer in Maine begins 
Oct. 1, and a good many hunters are preparing for 
their early fall shooting. Saturday three gunners passed 
through the Southern Terminal, on their way to Maine. 
Each had a dog—a bird dog—and a rifle and a shotgun. 
They were full of enthusiasm. Their names they did not 
care to give for publication. If they were successful, they 
would report their good luck to me. More hunters than 
usual will early be after the deer, and there comes up 
again the old fear that hunters may shoot each other. 
The fatality was terrible last year; may it be less this 
year. It will be remembered that the State passed a law 
last winter, intended to reduce the number of these 
shooting accidents. The principal clause of the law 
reads: “Whoever, while on a hunting trip or in the pur- 
suit of wild game or game birds, neglectfully or carelessly 
shoots or wounds or kills any human being, shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment not exceeding ten years, or by 
fine not exceeding $1,000.” 

Another law also provides that non-resident sports- 
men may not hunt game in Maine without being accom- 
panied by registered guides. This law does not apply, 
however, to camp owners, either by lease or purchase; 
to owners of timber lands, who may hunt on their own 
lands without registered guides. Greater restrictions than 
ever are to be put wn to the shipping out of game; ex- 
pert wardens and inspectors will be posted at Bangor 
and all the other big game-shipping points. The Com- 
missioners are determined to stop the shipping of big 
game into the Boston market. They made a great stride 
in that direction last year, and will do better this. Again 
the Lacey bill makes the receiver of game here liable 
for game illegally killed or shipped. The marketmen 
generally refused to receive it last year. 

SPECIAL. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Fall Game Season. 


Cuicaco, Ill. Sept. 28—The shooting season is un- 
der full swing by this time, more especially as regards 
the water fowl. The abundance of game this fall seems 
to be very general all over the West, for some unknown 
reason, and we are having our share, or more than our 
share. of game in this old corner of the world. The 
teal flight has hung around Fox Lake all the week, but 
the great bodies of birds, which came down about ten 
days ago, have broken up and are scattered around over 
the country. The teal came in this week pretty much 
all over the Kankakee country, where there is. marsh 
enough left to furnish food. The old club grounds of the 
Maksawba Club offered very good shooting all through 
the week. Few of the members went down, as the In- 
diana license has put a damper on Chicago enthusiasm. 
Mel Fancher, one of the best-known pushers of tise Mak- 
sawba Club, has been anxious to have some one come 
down to have a go at the birds, but is still lonesome. 

Jacksnipe have appeared along with the teal all over 
the better Kankakee marshes. . There are a few jacks 
in and around the edges of the Fox Lake country. The 
Skokie marshes north of town have a few jacks and 
plover. Any one wanting plover would better go to 
the town of Custer, near the Kankakee, or at least this 
is given out as a hot tip by Dick Turtle, who is sup- 
posed to know. 

Off for the Dakotas. 


Mr. W. H. Mullins, of Salem, Ohio, manufacturer of 
the celebrated Mullins metal boats, is in town to-day 
collecting the last items of his outfit for an extended trip 
in North Dakota. At St. Paul, Minn., he will be joined 
by Mr. D. C. Shepard, who takes Mr. Mullins to his 
rivate shooting lodge, near Devil’s Lake, N. Dak. 
Mr. Shepard writes that he has never, in his experience, 
seen greater abundance of wild fowl than is in that 
neighborhood at present. A gentleman, 74 years of age 
himself, Mr. Shepard, on one of his hunts last fall, bagged 
nearly sixty birds in one day. He tells Mr. Mullins that 
this, perhaps, may be his last hunt, and he hopes it will 
be a good one. Let us hope that Mr. Shepard may hunt 
very many years more. and that Mr. Mullins may be 
with him. The latter is looking well and hearty, and 
expecting very much of his trip. He likewise threatens 
to go out to my bear ranch and kili a grizzly next spring. 
Then he has also lost a moose, and a few other things 
which would seem to bid fair to keep him interested in 
life for quite a while yet. 

Mr. Chas. Antoine will start for the Northwest about 
the same time as Mr. Mullins. He goes, however, to 
South Dakota, after chickens, and not ducks. He will 
make Watertown his headquarters, and expects to have 
some fun with the big grouse. In this he is quite cor- 
rect. Chicken shooting in October is a different and 
sportier affair than the same thing thirty davs earlier. 
He will probably find the birds all packed, and too wild 
for work with the dog. but there ought to be opportu- 
nities enough te give him good fun. 

Iiltaois Quail. 
heard to-day at a gun store that two gentlemen, who. 
- obvious reasons. wish their names kept private, last 


week tried to sce whether the Illinois game law would 
work in regard to quail. It worked. They paid about 
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$50 and costs apiece, having been caught with quail in 
their possession. Now they claim that the Woodcrait 
Magazine is wrong when it says that quail are not pro- 
tected. They have got another glance at Woodcraft 
coming. Thev will find the law correctly stated there: 
It seems as though the papers could never make it plain 
to everybody just how this Illinois law stands. If not 
satisfied with the law, as it is stated in the Woodcraft 
Magazine, follow the pas” ge of these gentlemen; go 
out and try the law yourself, and see if it doesn’t work. 
Understand, this is in regard to having birds in posses- 
sion, and under the old construction of the law, which 
holds thar the former law is still in force in regard to 
some of its effective features. 

As to the quail themselves, they don’t seem to care a 
fig about the law. There are more of them this fall than 
we ever saw in Illinois. Thus my friend, Warren Powel, 
says, writing from Christian county, “There is the big- 
gest crop of quail I have ever seen. I had very fair 
chicken shooting several evenings, but the chickens are 
getting wild now. I tried shooting chickens by moon- 
light, but did not lay up very much money at it. We 
are trying to ohserve Nov. 1 as the opening date for 
quail down here, and I do not think many of them will 
be killed before then.” 


Tom Divine Joins the Gun Brigade. 


_ There comes this week a rather startling and wholly 
interesting item of Memphis information. Everybody 
knows Tom Divine—dear old Tom Divine—the best- 
natured and best-hearted railroad man that ever did live. 
Everybody knows that Tom is, or was, the claim agent 
in the South of the Illinois Central Railroad. Everybody 
would naturally suppose that he would live and die in 
railroad harness. A few friends have known that Mr. 
Divine’s health has suffered from close application to 
his business. Now comes the advice that on Oct. 1 Mr. 
Divine leaves his work with the Illinois Central Railroad 
and joins the big and able corps of experts who work 
for the Winchester Repeating Firearms Co. One hardly 
knows which side to congratulate most. Mr. Divine’s 
work will take him out over the South and among the 
large and continually growing army of shooters in that 
section. There could not be a better man in that capac- 
ity, and that he will make friends goes without saying. 
Mr. Divine was for a long time captain of the Memphis 
Gun Club, and was the moving spirit in the famous 
Memphis tournaments, than which better conducted or 
higher class shoots were never given in America. Now, 
if Mr. Divine can forget there ever was such a thing as 
a desk, or a telegraph wire, or a lawsuit, and if he will 
go on a prolonged riot of quail shooting for a month 
or so, he will get into good shape again; and, after that, 
everybody south of the Ohio River would better keep 
his hand on his pocketbook, unless he feels like buying 


a gun. 
Gone West. 


Mr. D. J. Hotchkiss and wife, of Fox Lake, Wis., 
passed through Chicago this week, en route for the 
White River country of Colorado, for a big game hunt 
with friends who are on the inside, and who will surely 
make the hunt a success. 


Gone South. 


Mr. W. I. Spears, of Ingram’s Mill, Miss., and mana- 
zer of the big game preserve which extends from that 
point almost to Byhalia, stopped at the Forest AND 
STREAM office this week, on his way home from the field 
trials in Manitoba. He has been up there for two or 
three months in the interest of the Avent kennels, and 
has gratified his love of the chase by abundant coyote 
hunting. Mr. Spears is one of the most enthusiastic 
fox hunters of the South, and he is charmingly located 
for a gentleman of sporting proclivities, whether he be 
a lover of the fox hound or the bird dog. 


Gone East. 


Mr. Alfred Marshall, of this city, has gone to, or will 
soon start for, Fredericton, New Brunswick, on a trip 
for moose. Mr. Marshall asked me if I thought he could 
get a moose out in Minnesota. I told him that in view 
of the short legal season for moose hunting in that State, 
! thought he would be safer to go to New Brunswick. 
He will try to get hold of big Adam Moore, Uncle 
Henry Braithwaite, or others of the splendid guides who 
were out at the sportsmen’s show here last winter. I 
advised him to write to Mr. W. T. Chestnut, at Frederic- 
ton, as most of the guides are apt to be out in the woods 
at this time. 

As to St. Louis. 


Mr. Horace Kephart. that very enthusiastic and well- 
posted sportsman of St. Louis, is now just recovering 
irom a long and severe illness. Finding that he was 
going to pieces at his work, he did the sensible thing of 
taking his wife and going into camp, quitting the city 
altogether. They camped in the Ozarks for severa! 
weeks. Mr. Kephart says that he is feeling much stronger 
now, and able to go back into the harness. The climate 
of St. Louis is enough to make anybody want to go to 
the Ozarks, or somewhere else. 


The Elements, 


Night and storm and darkness have their might to-day, 
as they did in the time when the poet wrote of them. 
On Feb. 27, four duck hunters were struck by lightning 
while out shooting not far from Ashland, Wis. Two of 
the party were sons of Prof. Burr, of Beloit ores. 
George Burr. was brought to town unconscious. e 
others were severely stunned, but not fatally hurt. 

To cap this freak of the elements comes the st of 
a party of thirteen men who were drowned by a cloud 
burst in Texas. The men were out prospecting and hunt- 
ing, and camped in the dry bed of Alamito Creek, in Pre- 
sidio county. The cloudburst occurred fifteen miles up 
the stream from them. A flood of water came down in 
the night, when all the party were asleep, and every man 
of them, thirteen in all, met death. The flood was some- 
thing terrible in its power and destructiveness. In the 
area of the cloudburst there were gullies cut into the 
ground fifteen feet deep and thirty feet wide. A cloud- 
burst in Texas, a sandstorm in Arizona, a snowstorm in 
the Northern Rockies—all these be mighty, and ofttimes 
fatetul things. E. Hoves. 

Hazrvorp Buripree, Chicago, Il). 
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Rhode Island Snares. 


Ruopve IsLanp hunters are credited by the authorities 
with being true sportsmen. In fact, they are said to ob- 
serve the close season laws without complaint or ‘the 
slightest efforts at evasion. Deputies of the Commis- 
sioners keep an eye out for the lawbreakers from about 
Aug. 1 until the open season begins, but it is seldom that 
arrests are made. Mr. Penney, referring to the subject 
the other day, said that during the last year the laws had 
been violated very little. Two or three weeks ago in- 
formation reached the Commissioners to the effect that 
two local markets were selling game birds contrary to 
law. A search of the establishments revealed nothing to 
back up the information. 

“By enforcing the laws and by stopping the snaring of 
partridges,”” said Commissioner Penney, “there need be 
no fear for the abundance of birds in this State for years 
to come, and the Commissioners are giving particular 
attention this year to the snares. We are now on the 
trail of several old offenders. The snares kill ten times 
the number of partridges taken by the sportsmen. While 
we have not received a single authentic report of a shoot- 
ing this year, the same cannot be said of snaring. 

“The snarers operate largely in the towns of Foster, 
Glocester and West Greenwich. These fellows make a 
business of it. The farmers themselves are bitterly op- 
posed to this class, but many are afraid to openly oppose 
them. Living in somewhat isolated parts of the country, 
away from police protection, they naturally dread the 
vengeance of the disreputable snarer. I recollect the in- 
stance of one farmer who came to me with information 
concerning a case of illegal snaring. He implored me to 
keep his name secret. ‘You never can tell what may 
happen.’ said he; ‘if you get these fellows down on you, 
they are just as likely as not to be the cause of a burned 
barn or poisoned cattle.’ Not one Rhode Island farmer in 
fifty snares on his own grounds. Hunters here, as well 
as in other parts of the United States, are being educated 
to a realization of the fact that unless the game laws 
are enforced, in a short time there will be no more 
game.”’—Providence Journal, Sept. 29. 


Late Brood of Quail. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

This morning as my farmer was mowing a rowen crop 
he was surprised to see a number of small birds scurrying 
away just ahead of his machine. Suspecting them to be 
young quail, and fearing to cut some of their heads off, he 
stopped his horses, and as he did so both old birds—cock 
and hen—flew up and off. The young were unable to fly. 

The farmer was able to capture one of the young birds 
by closing his hands over a tuft of grass into which one of 
the little chaps had run. Its plaintive cries brought the 
parents at once to the scene, and they made a great deal 
of fluttering and noise in their/anxiety. The little chick 
slipped through the captor’s fingers, however, and was 
off in the grass again. The birds could not have been 
more than a few days old. 

The season in Connecticut opens to-day, and at once the 
thought arises, if a shooter should kill the mother bird, 
would not these twelve or fifteen chicks perish? 

Oct. 15 is soon enough to open the season in this State, 
and Dec. 15 should close it. 

Morton GRINNELL, M, D. 

Mitrorp, Conn , Oct. 1 





A Connecticut Deer. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Not far from here on the salt meadows there was found 
last Friday, Sept. 27, the dead body of a full-grown deer. 
The animal was a buck. just entering the blue, and his 
antlers had been removed. 

I did not see the animal, and therefore could not learn 
‘whether there was anything about it that might have 
shown what killed it. At all events, it was dead, and ap- 
parently not very long dead. The carcass, which is said 
to have weighed about 150 pounds, was brought to Mil- 
ford, where it was sold to Mr. James L. Miles. 

It will be recalled that last autumn ‘two or three deer 
were seen in and about the towns of Milford and Strat- 
ford whose presence was never accounted for, except on 
the theory that they had escaped from the private park 
of a lady living on the Hudson River, about thirty miles 
rfom New York. RAMON. 

Mitrorp, Conn., Sept 80, 


Elk Weight. 


MorGaAntown, W. Va., Sept. 27.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: By the changing of a single letter an elk story 
may be converted into a “fish story.” In the article “In 
the Rockies” in this week’s Forest AND StrEAM, I said 
regarding the killing of an elk: “In speaking of weights 
of game, that was a very large elk, and as fat as they can 
possibly get, and after the four quarters were trimmed 
very closely and dried for nearly forty-eight hours, they 
weighed exactly 500 pounds,” etc. In the printing of the 
article, “four quarters” was spelled “forequarters,’ which 
would make a very great difference in the weight of the 
ainmal. Kindly make this correction for my cae. 

Emerson CARNEY. 


100 Sportsmen's Finds, 


Some of the Queer Discoveries Made by Those Who Are 
Looking for Game or Fish. 
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While gunning on Dog’s Island, about two miles above 
Anglesea, N. J., Capt. Samuel Chance found lying on the 
strand a moss-grown, long-necked and tightly odes bot- 
tle. On breaking the bottle it was found to contain $15 in 
paper money, with the following words hastily scrawled 
on a piece of pti a! paper: “The fifiider, whosoever 
it may be, will use this as his own. We are sink- 
ing. Death stares us in——” Here the note breaks off. 
and there is ee: neither is the name of the vessel 
given. The had every appearance of having been 
in the water for a Jong time. 








Sea ad Soe Sishing. 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREAM. 


The Study of Fish Diseases. 


BY CHARLES G. ATKINS. 


A paper read before the American Fisheries Society. 


It is not my purpose in this paper to present an ex- 
haustive discussion of the subject, nor even a general 
summary of the results of investigation in the field. I 
shall attempt the humbler task of citing a few passages 
from my own experience, prefaced by some general obser- 
vations which I trust may commend themselves to your 
approval. 

While for the complete elucidation of the nature of the 
diseases of fishes, as well as those of the human race, we 
must call to our assistance the professional microscopist 
and the professional pathologist, it is not at all necessary 
that the lay fishculturist should lie on his oars while 
epidemics or diseases of more limited scope sweep away 
his charges. It is quite within his province to observe, to 
record, to experiment, and quite possible thereby to learn 
very much about these diseases and the means of their 
avoidance, control or cure. But it is quite essential that 
any one attempting such studies should adopt the scientific 
spirit, and the scientific spirit demands the exercise of 
great earnestness, great alertness, great patience, great 
perseverance, and. above all, great self-control. And when 
I say self-control, I mean especially control of the opinion, 
restraining one’s mind from making itself up prematurely 
—on insufficient data. To put it in more popular language, 
one must not jump at conclusions. 

I may be pardoned for digressing here far enough to 
say that in the course of a lifetime spent in this pursuit, I 
have often had occasion to note that the bane of fishcul- 
ture has been the disposition to jump at conclusions. It is 
a trait of human nature. Hardly one of us is free from 
the foible, and hardly one of us but is suffering to-day 
from the effects of some mistaken conclusion reached in 
the past by disregarding some pertinent facts that, if not 
plainly in sight, might have been easily brought to view 
by a little more of persistence in the search. Private fish- 
culture and public fishculture are suffering from it to- 
day. There has been too little of the scientific spirit. 
And science, I beg to remind you, does not consist essen- 
tially in a knowledge of the Latin names of fishes or the 
minute anatomy of an insect. Such things are not to be 
despised, but they are only aids and means to something 
of greater importance; and a man may possess either or 
both of them and yet be less scientific than a humble lay- 
man who holds his eyes and his mind open for the ac- 
quisition of new facts, and faithfully restrains his opinions 
from crystallizing on any half-knowledge. 

I think that the importance of this subject is generally 
underestimated. It is not impossible that many fishcul- 
tural operations have been brought to naught by the action 
of unrecognized diseases; nor that definite diseases have 
been the cause of many of those great fluctuations in the 
numbers of wild fishes that history has recorded. 

Hardly any of the great commercial fishes have escaped 
fluctuations, either general or local, which have been of 
great moment to mankind. Not only to the fresh-water 
and anadromous species, but to those of the ocean, this 
statement will apply. For instance, the sudden disappear- 
ance of the tilefish some years ago from the grounds 
where it had been abundant, followed after years by its 
reappearance; the fluctuations of herring on the coast 
of Sweden; of the bluefish and the menhaden on the 
coast of New England. Some of these phenomena may 
be accounted for in other ways, but the tendency of dis- 
covery is in the direction of some destructive enemy or 
disease to account for very sudden decrease of species. 

An official report lying before me gives a list of 104 
different diseases from which human deaths occurred in 
the State of Maine during the seven years from 1892 to 
1898. Is there any inherent reason why fishes should not 
have as many diseases as men? Observation has already 
gone far enough to indicate the probable existence of a 
very considerable number of diseases among the fishes we 
cultivate. At the Craig Brook Station of the United 
States Fish Commission there have been observed per- 
haps a dozen different diseases affecting salmon and 
trout, the majority of which still await sufficient study 
to warrant us in naming them or assigning definite causes. 
A rough list of them, not pretending to be complete or 
exact, is as follows: 

1. A spot disease of the sac, appearing in the egg or 
after hatching. 

2. A disease appearing when the sac is about half ab- 
sorbed, characterized by a whitening of the sac, which 
begins in irregular white blotches—our most serious 
disease, known locally as the “sac-epidemic”—attacking 
several species. 

3. Another disease of the sac stage, characterized by 
a strong, upward curvature of the trunk. 

4. A disease of the dorsal fin of a salmon in the first 
summer of its life, in which the fin is eaten away at its 
edges until more than two-thirds gone, and then heals up 
perfectly, with no other apparent injury to the fish. 

5. A similar disease attacking the fins of young rainbow 
trout and steelheads, especially the onal fin, which is 
completely eaten away, together with the adjacent flesh, 
until the extremity of the backbone is bare. 

Fungus on the egg. 

7. Fungus on fry two to four months old. 

8. Fungus on adult salmon. 

9. Monstrous enlargement of the genital organs of sal- 
mon in their second year. 

1e. Trematode parasites on young lake trout. 

, 1. An epidemic attacking salmon two or three months 
old. 

2: An epidemic attacking salmon four or five months 
old. 

13. A sort of epilepsy.in which salmon two or three 
months old have temporarily lost their balance. 

One of the most interesting cases was that of the young 
lake trout attacked by parasites in 1896. These fish had 

rom ees. received from Northville, and 
had apparently been thriving until about the middle of 
July, when there was a slight increase in the mortality. 





A week later the rate of mortality had trebled and by 
Aug. 10 it had increased more than tenfold. At first it 
was — possible that the mortality was due to fungus, 
and the fish were treated with salt. No benefit resulting, 
the microscope was brought into use, and, behold, the 
fish were swarming with living, active parasites, which 
moved about over the fish after the manner of loop worms 
or leeches, apparently the creature that has been described 
undet the name of Gyrodactylus elegans. In hope of de- 
stroying the parasite, the salt treatment was continued, 
but it was found at last that the parasite could endure 
quite as much salt as the fish iself. Mr, Seagle, at Wythe- 
ville, has since discovered that this parasite is readily 
destroyed, with entire safety to the fish, by a bath con- 
sisting of one part common cider vinegar, three parts 
water. The mortality went on until the sufferers had 
shrunk from 39,000 July 1 to 10,000 in November, and the 
survivors were fish of low vitality, of whom probably not 
one ever grew up. 

No unusual mortality occurring among the fishes of 
other species reared alongside the lake trout, and under 
the same circumstances, it was a puzzling problem why 
the Gyrodactylus had made such an attack on the lake 
trout. The theory was at one suggested that the para- 
sites had been imported along with the eggs, and the oc- 
currence of a few specimens on other fishes in neighboring 
troughs might easily have been accounted for on the 
supposition of accidental transfer from trough to trough; 
but the discovery of specimens on wild fish caught in 
Craig Pond at the head of Craig Brook, more than half a 
mile distant, with intervening falls of great difficulty, in- 
dicated that the parasite was native to our locality, and 
suggested that something extraordinary in the condition 
of the lake trout invited the attack. Indeed, it seems not 
impossible that the fish died from some other cause—some 
unknown disease—and that the parasites had merely been 
feeding on the disintegrated tissues. Verily, this is a 
case in which judgment must be suspended. 

The most destructive disease that has ever come under 
my observation was the sac-epidemic which raged several 
seasons at Craig Brook, and in 1892 destroyed 99 per cent. 
of our young Atlantic salmon. I call it “sac-epidemic” 
because it raged during the sac stage of the fry, and be- 
cause the most obvious symptoms were connected with 
the sac. It would appear about midway of the sac-stage, 
while the sac was still less than half absorbed. In water 
of constant temperature, such as pure spring water, I 
imagine that the disease would appear by the first quarter 
of that stage. Our water is very cold at the time of 
hatching—about April 1—and gradually warms up, so 
that the development of the efnbryo is at first very slow 
and later comparatively rapid. The fry hatch about April 
1, and before the end of April, in epidemic years, the 
mortality suddenly increases, and it is found that the sacs 
of the fry are blotched with white. These blotches’ spread 
until the sac is nearly all white, especially the apex. When 
it reaches this stage the fish dies. Other symptoms are 
apparent listlessness, indifference to light and outside 
movements, and in consequence a scattering about on the 
bottom of the trough instead of crowding into the dark 
corners, as is the normal habit of the fish. 

This disease was first observed in 1890, when it carried 
off 30 per cent. of our fry, including Atlantic salmon, and 
landlocked salmon, but did not touch Loch Leven trout 
or Swiss lake trout. It was, however, observed that not 
all of the Atlantic salmon were attacked (or at any rate 
suffered noticeably), and in the lots where it did appear 
its destruction was quite uneven, in some cases barely 
noticeable and in others wiping the lot completely out. 

It is our practice at the Craig Brook Station to pre- 
serve a careful record of the character of every salmon 
handled at spawning time, to keep the spawn taken each 
day separate from that of every other day, and to keep 
up the distinction with the fish hatched through the entire 
season, and, indeed, as long as the fish remain with 
us. In some cases, as, for instance, a female salmon of 
remarkably large or remarkably small size. or an un- 
healthy appearance of fish or eggs, the product of each 
fish is kept by itself. The position of each family in the 
hatchery is also noted. When hatching time approaches, 
the large lots of eggs (or families) are divided up into 
smaller lots of one or two thousand each—sometimes 
larger—and the origin. location and history of each of 
these minor lots is recorded. When, therefore, one of our 
fishes dies, or does anything else remarkable, we are able 
to follow back its record to the day when, as an egg. it 
rattled into the pan at Dead Brook, and sometimes to the 
identical mother that dropped the embryo and the identical 
father that gave the initial impulse of life. These records 
sometimes appear, even to us, who keep them. as some- 
what laborious and fussy, but in this instance of the sac- 
epidemic of 1890 they have enabled us to draw some very 
interesting conclusions as to the influence of heredity in 
this disease. 

It happened that the troughs intended for the summer 
use of these fish were not quite ready when the eggs were 
laid out in March to hatch, and they were therefore 
crowded for hatching into a smaller number of troughs 
which were for the purpose divided into compartments 
by fine, close-fitting wire screens. The water, passing 
first over lot A, would nourish in succession lots B, C, D 
and so on down the trough. 

One of the most noticeable results was that the losses 
were very unevenly distributed in the troughs. For.in 
stance, lot A, at the head of the trough, might be half 
destroyed, lot B totally and lot C almost wholly escape. 
When all the results were correlated, it was found that the 
mortality ran in families, some families being utterly de- 
stroyed, some suffering moderately. while in others the 
mortality would be so light as to warrant the conclusion 
that the epidemic had nothing to do with it. 

Now, what shall we say? Did the germs of the disease 
come to these little fishes from their parents, or did they 
inherit merely different resisting powers. so that, though 
all of them were assailed about equally by the disease 
germs. some of the families had an hereditary ability to 
ward them off, while others succumbed? The answer 
to this question must await deeper study than we have yet 
been able to give. 

Among other deductions to be drawn from the same 
data is one as to the infectiousness of the disease. In- 
fectiousness would cause the lots occupying the lower 
parts of the troughs to receive’ the disease from those 
lying above them; but the record shows that nothing of 
the sort happened. The rate of mortality of the lower 
lots was wholly uninfluenced by the condition of those 
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above. It was, therefore, not an infectious disease, and 
did not spread from lot to lot. 

It was further observed with reference to this disease 
that the occasion of its first appearance was coincident 
with a great reduction in the proportion of lake water in 
the hatchery supply. A coffer dam had been conStructed 
at the outlet of Craig Pond (or lake) which in the spring 
shut off the lake water and compelled us to use a much 
larger proportion of spring water. A second attack in 
1892 was coincident with a very low stage of Craig Pond 
and brook, caused by a scanty fall of rain and neglect of 
storage measures. It therefore seemed reasonable to 
turn our suspicions in the direction of the spring water. 
Measures were taken to insure a fuller supply of lake 
water during the stage following and immediately pre 
ceding hatching, and this has been attended with favor 
able results. 

I earnestly recommend all fishculturists to keep com 
plete records, even to the verge of fussiness, so com- 
plete and exact that they can be intelligently referred to 
after the lapse of many years. Besides many other uses, 
they may serve to solve some of the puzzling problems 
connected with the diseases of fishes 


Fish and Game in Western Maine. 


CornisH, Me., Sept. 25.—J/iditor Furest and Stream: 
Now that the time has arrived for replacing the rod w'th 
the gun or rifle, I am reminded that possibly a brief re- 
view of the fishing season in this section may be of in- 
terest to some of your readers, especially as I partly 
promised in an earlier number to report the effects upon 
the trout fishing of the severe drought of a year ago. At 
that time nearly all our brooks, even the larger ones, went 
partially dry, some of them for a distance of more than 
half their length, and it was naturally inferred that very 
poor trout fishing must follow } 


Such. however, I am 
happy to state 


was not the case, as these same streams 
apparently yielded about their usual quota of trout, or 
would have but for the frequent rains, which kept the 
brooks at too high a pitch for good fishing most part of 
the season. When the streams can hold up against such 
natural drawbacks, in addition to the terrible annual drains 
of the rod, it would seem to indicate that with due respect 
for the law, and a little judicious stocking, there is still 
. long life for trout fishing, even in overcrowded New 
England. 

Of course, to give anything like a detailed account of 
the numerous strings of trout taken would be impossible. 
Dr. W. S. Weeks and Ira Garland. clothier. doubtless 
excel in point of numbers, principally because they have 
done most fishing, although this implies no lack of skill 
on their part, as men better posted on the fine points of 
this sport it would be hard to find Sut to Mr. Wm. C. 
Ayer undoubtedly belongs the honor of “high line” for a 
single catch, he taking twenty-one beauties in a few hours 
on Little River, ranging between 9 and 14 inches, the 
most of them creeping well up toward the latter figure. 
The writer, as well as many others, had the pleasure of 
looking at these, and was so excited thereby that he dug 
worms by lamplight that evening, rose at daybreak and 
accompanied Win. to the same stream i 
bite in a whole forenoon 

Bass fishing has also been good, both in the rivers and 
the ponds. Mr. I. N. Richardson, proprietor of the Park 


Hotel, having been in poor health, has been one of the 
most ardent followers of this sport, 


and didn’t get a 


: c and has taken many 
fish. Another of our business men who take great pleas- 
use in pond fishing is Mr. Erskine L. Watson. who keeps 
a good boat and plenty of the best tackle, 


f and annually 
lands many fine salmon and “red-spot” j 


| trout. Last week 
he showed the writer an 8-pound salmon, taken from a 
near-by pond. 
_ But naturally every sportsman’s interest is now center 
ing in hunting, and no one who makes any pretensions of 
being a hunter is satisfied with knocking over partridges 
or squirrels, but is firmly resolved on bagging a deer. It 
is surprising the number of rifles that have been bought- - 
high class, finely sighted arms—since the coming into our 
midst of the deer, and the talk on various makes and 
calibers, hard and soft, nose bullets, smokeless powders 
etc., fairly fills the air. Cumberland county which has 
been under absolute protection for several years is to be 
open for shooting during October, much to the delight 
of our hunters, as deer are known to be plenty in that 
county. And in conclusion, I may say, to such of my 
readers as can be relied on “never to tell,” that some are 
getting their aspirations raised even above deer huntin : as 
the track of a big bull moose was discovered within oe 
miles of this village not two weeks ago, the old fellow 
apparently making for the wild region about Sebago Lake 
Af TEMPLAR. 


An Ohio Sportsman’s Experience. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


An old fishing and htnting companion in northern 
Ohio, in a letter, gives some of his experiences of last 
season as follows: “The fishing with me last summer 
was almost a failure. I was out a few times after bass 
and had good success every time, but the times were too 
far apart. | sed bait, and did not cast a fly all summer 
long, neither did I get down to our old stamping ground 
near Phalanx. I arranged a couple of times to take a 
trip there with mv folding boat, but something would 
occur that prevented my going. i 
i wee ae good days after the 
ast fall, but had the misfortune to lose my 
carelessness of a friend who was hanting with woe” Ms 
Sse a - oe 40 feet ahead of F. ‘he 

she e bird and let ille 
ioe ak i te ee th barrels go, and killed the 


It was the ; 
reckless shooting I ey e most careless and 


er saw, and utterly inexcusable. as 
the bird when he fired was 10 feet up in the air. The 


dog was a splendid son o 





grouse and quail 


: f Champion Croxteth. I rai 
him from a pup, and he was tho eth. raised 
; . ‘ roughly : 
something that I never savy ghly broken. He did 


y or heard of a couple of days 


before his death. I w: i i 
s ¢ ; as out with him, and 
a covey of quail and was ee 


i icking up si irds; 

pointed one, which I flushed and Ba Rey deg: TP 
was retrieving him, and on his way back he pointed - 
other bird, with the one in his mouth. I watched hha 6 
few moments, and it would seem that he got tired of hold 
ing the retrieved bird and laid it down. ‘I had only winged 
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the quail, and, as the dog let go, it started and walked 
away. It went about 6 feet, when the dog started and got 
it, and went back and took his point.. If that was not 
using reasoning faculties, what was it? I have now an- 
other promising pup, but never expect to have another 
dog as good ‘as the one that was killed. 

“In regard to the trout, U. told me the same story 
about the one he saw caught and had put batk by the 
darkey, but I always thought it rather ‘fishy,’ as I have 
fished up there considerably, and never saw a trout, but 
still it may be so, as there was a large one of 3 pounds 
caught last fall up near the bridge over the creek at 
\llyn’s, near H. station. Fred Allyn was catching min- 
nows for a bass trip, and dropping his bait in an eddy this 
fellow took it. Fred had quite an exciting time. but suc- 
ceeded in landing him. He sent me the head, which I was 
going to forward to you, but it was somewhat decom- 
posed, so I did not. It was no doubt one of the German 
or brown trout. We were very much elated to know for 
certain that one had been taken, for if there was one there 
must be more. It was late in the season, and I did not 
go up. but shall try them when the season next opens and 
report. If I remember correctly, it was yourself and 
Collins that planted the trout in that stream in 1890. 
There must certainly be some in the other branch in the 
Udall locality, for it always seemed to me it was the best 
water—more shade and fully as many springs. I shall 
try up there also. I hope to see you up here again when 
the season is open, and we will once more ‘take a fall’ out 
of the bronze backs. FRANK.” 

The foregoing extract was of especial interest to me, 
and I trust will prove interesting reading to many of the 
Forest AND STREAM fraternity. FE. S. WuHitaker. 

Cartuace, O, 


Salmon Feeding in Fresh Water. 


Ir is not often that a Blue Book attracts special at- 
tention, but that published by the Fishery Board of Scot- 
land relative to the feeding habits of salmon in fresh 
water, in the year 1898, was certainly one of the excep- 
tions which prove the rule. A most elaborate examina- 
tion some time after death of a comparatively small 
number of salmon taken from rivers had been made by 
certain members of the Scotch College of Physicians, 
and so far as salmon fishers who have been closely fol- 
lowing this subject are concerned it is perhaps hardly 
necessary to say now that the conclusion arrived at was 
that salmon could not feed in fresh water because their 
digestive organs were so absolutely out of order that 
the assimilation of foed was impossible. The subject, 
which had for years been a matter of discussion among 
salmon fishers, was eagerly taken up by many who an- 
nounced that at last this vexed question had been 
solved. Those writers on angling matters who had been 
of the opinion that salmon did not feed in fresh water 
joyfully accepted the conclusion of Dr. Noél Paton and 
his confréres, while those who had taken the opposite 
view, had their opinion shaken by the publication of the 
Blue Book. Looking at the question from a judicial 
rather than from a scientific standpoint, it seemed to 
me at the time that, while the observations of those who 
had been inquiring into the subject were no doubt ac- 
curate, the conclusions arrived at were not warranted 
by the amount of evidence adduced. I ventured to 
say as much in an article in the Field on the subject, 
but discussion was avoided by those responsible for the 
report, on the strange plea that the subject was one only 
suitable for consideration in a scientific publication. 
Fortunately, in the interests of everybody concerned, 
Dr. Kingston Barton made similar experiments to those 
carried out at Edinburg, and very quickly discovered, as 
was reported in the Field at the time, that the alleged 
peculiar condition of the salmon’s stomach which had 
been observed, was, at any rate, in a large number of 
cases, owing to the fish having been examined a consid- 
erable period after death. In other words, the alleged 
“desquamative catarrh” was due to post-mortem changes, 
and was also to be found in the stomachs of various sea 
tish examined some hours after death. Mr. Brown made 
similar observations. 

In the recently issued Blue Book of the Scotch Fishery 
Board Dr. Lovell Gulland gives the results of some fur 
ther investigations into the subject which were obviously 
necessitated by the communications of Dr. Kingston 

Sarton and Mr. Brown. He mentions at the commence- 
ment of his paper that when the earlier research was 
begun there was no idea what would be -found, and no 
arrangement had been made or at that time could be 
made for having the viscera placed in a preservative 
at the water side. The salmon more recently examined 
by Dr. Lovell Gulland number only seven, three having 
been taken from Newtonhille, five miles from the mouth 
of the Dee, and four from the upper reaches of the 
Tay. dt is a pity, in view of the importance of the sub- 
ject, that Dr. Lovell Gulland has not carried his experi- 
ments further, but he has come to the conclusion from 
an examination of the data recently obtained, and from 
the work of Dr. Kingston Barton (which he has verified) 
and Mr. Brown, that, to use his own language, “the 
cesquamative catarrh formerly described is certainly not 
constant in river fish.” He is not prepared, however, to 
admit that it is entirely in the nature of a post-mortem 
change, on the grounds that it appears to occur with 
considerable capriciousness, coming on rapidly in some 
fish, and only after many hours in others, without any 
traceable relation to the state of the weather or other 
conditions. It is more prone to occur in river fish, and 
he thinks it may be associated with a lessened power of 
resistance from diminished functional activity. 

The point is one on which I think anglers can .throw 
some light, for most of us have observed occasionally 
how certain fish will keep good much longer than others. 
For instance, a trout caught out of a sewage-polluted 
stream goes bad very quickly, or, to.use the language 
of the report, the post-mortem change comes on rapidly. 
On the other hand, a healthy salmon, fresh from the sea, 
will keep good for a considerable time. It is easy to 
understand that the same fish, after it has lost its con- 
dition in fresh water, will not keep so Jong. There can 
hardly be a doubt, as I ventured to suggest once before. 
that the peculiar condition of the salmon’s stomach, 
which has given rise to so much speculation, is largely 
owing to the fish being unable to. get any considerable 
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quantity of food in fresh water, while, in addition, 
changes will occur more quickly in the stomach of a 
fish long resident in fresh water after it has been killed 
than in one stronger and healthier just up from the sea. 

In the dozen pages of formal report to Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh; the Secretary for Scotland, placed in the 
commencement of the Blue Book and signed by the 
chairman and other members of the board, Dr. Gulland’s 
work is thus summarized: 

“Entire desquamation of the mucous membrane of the 
digestive tract is found in organs preserved twenty-four 
tc forty-eight hours after the death of the fish,” but they 
add that “desquamation may also be found in the stom- 
ach or intestines of salmon preserved within fifteen 
minutes of the capture of the fish.” This way of putting 
it is certainly misleading, and it would only have been 
right to say that a little desquamation was found in one 
clean fish, but that in the case of two others, in which 
a small amount of desquamation was found (in the 
stomach of one and the intestines only of the other), 
the specimens were suffering from salmon disease, which 
may have affected them in variotts ways. In the second 
fish not diseased there was no.«lesquamation. The fe- 
port continues: “It is noticeable, however, that the 
entire digestive tract may be free from the change fe- 
ferred to. and that, therefore, there are fish in the upper 
waters of our rivers, which, although non-feeders in the 
propet sense of the term, are nevertheless capable of ab- 
sorbing nourishment.” It is difficult {0 imagine a more 
illogical statement than this. When the former Blite 
Book was published “feeding” was defined as not 
merely the taking of food into the mouth of stomach, 
but the assimilation of food. Now it is admitted that 
there are salmon in the upper waters of our. rivers which 
are capable of absorbing, which I take to be the same 
word as assimilating, nourishment, and the extraordinary 
remark is made that the fish are non-feeders in the 
proper sense of the term. As a matter of fact, the theory 
of salmon not feeding in fresh water, as set out in the 
Blue Book, was based mainly on the fact that salmon 
could not absorb nourishment when in fresh water, owing 
to the condition of their stomachs, and now it is found 
that, at any rate, a certain number of salmon can absorb 
nourishment, the theory is evidently without substantial 
foundation. It would have been wiser to have admitted 
the mistake than to place obstacles in the pursuit of 
knowledge by a vague and contradictory statement. It 
is very significant that nothing in this report is said as 
to grilse. In the former Blue Book the particulars of 
the examination of grilse were excluded, and I have no 
doubt whatever that when these particulars come to be 
published, if ever, we shall find that they point to grilse 
iceding in fresh water. No explanaticn, too, is given 
of the 1898 Blue Book theory that kelts become well 
mended by absorbing unshed ova. It is difficult to im- 
agine a more thoughtless statement on the part of scien- 
tific men, for the fact that male kelts have no unshed 
ova toe absorb and yet become well mended was entirely 
overlooked. Joun BICKERDYKE. 


Hot Stuff. 


Have you ever handed your flask to your guide in a 
spirit of companionship and, after he has sampled your 
ten-year-old whisky, had him hand the flask back to you 
with a sort of unrequited air that has sort of kept you 
guessing until, later on during the trip, you hear him 
express h'mself in favor of whisky that you can feel all 
the way down? 

When a boy I made my first trip in the Maine woods, 
and my father, selecting.from his cellar some whisky that 
had been there for years, filled a flask and read me a les 
son on its medicinal value if one came into camp wet and 
chilled through. 

I remember giving some of that smooth old whisky to 
my guide and having him “josh” me because my father 
had watered it, he claimed, before he would let me 
have it. He intimated that there was no life to it, and it 
felt just like water going down. He missed the fusel oil— 
and craved for it. 

Subsequently I visited Maine again, and as there was 
quite a party of us, I volunteered to supply the whisky 
and brandy, knowing that I could, out of my father’s 
cellar, get reliable stuff. 

In due course we were off. At the end of the railroad 
journey a long trip by stage followed. It was in Sep- 
tember, the night was cool, almost cold, and as the 
horses pulled up on the crest of a hill we jumped out to 
improve our circulation. From my grip I took my flask. 
and in consideration of the atduous work the driver had 
had with the horse, handed him the flask. I can see him 
in the moonlight with his head thrown back and can 
hear the guggle, guggle of the brandy as it flowed down 
his throat. Removing the flask from his mouth he gave 
three or four expressive snorts of approval and with the 
tears running down his cheeks he expressed himself in 
the highest words of appreciation for the contents of 
that flask. He said it was the first real fair and square 
liquor he had had for months. It just simply made itself 
felt all the way down, and was his idea of what good 
liquor should be. 

His coughing and tears followed by his commendation 
made me suspicious, and replacing the bottle I took out 
the other of whisky and removed our chilled condition. 

I quietly investigated in a homeeopathic way the con- 
tents of that brandy flask and left it severely alone. 

I found when I returned home that the bottle from 
which I had poured the brandy was on the lower or bot- 
tom layer in the case. I examined the metal cap of the 
next bottle and saw it had been tampered with. The other 
remaining bottles in the case were in perfect condition. I 
looked at the outside bottom of the case and found that 
at some time in transit or in the warehouse of the dealer 
the bottom had been carefully taken off and replaced, and 
as the brandy, with the exception of these two bottles, had 
been of a standard quality, it was evident that the con- 
tents of the two bottles had been removed. some cheaper 
substitute filled in and the bottles replaced. It was cer- 





tainly red-hot stuff, and met fhe approval of our stage 
driver, who on our return trip suggested that, if I did 
not mind, he ‘would like a drink out of the same bottle 
that he had used coming up. me got it. 


CRISTADORO, 


HARLES 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST.: 


Muscallunge. 

Cuicaco, Ill., Sept. 28.—Mr. F. N. Wood, of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, this city, has recently returned from a two 
weeks’ fishing trip in Wisconsin. He went to Star Lake, 
but. contrary to earlier advices, found no fishing there 
at all. He therefore went further into the woods, and 
located at High Lake. Mr. Wood is a sort of a lone 
fisherman. and he more especially cares for black bass. 
Everybody told him he could not get any black bass in 
High Lake, because none had ever been seen there. 
Wise enough to doubt the guides, he determined to prove 
the matter for himself. The question of bait was all that 
troubled him. There were no frogs, and he did not care 
for spoon hooks. No other kind of bait was at hand. 
What to do he could not at first tell; but one morning 
he saw a series of ripples on the surface of the water, 
and, going out to investigate, found the disturbance was 
made by a school of shiners. The reward of his philoso- 
phy was apparent. A tiny fly hook, a piece of -fish on 
the same, 2 careful following along of the school, and, 
presto! he had more than forty splendid bass baits in his 
pail. Then fie began to fish for bass in the lake which 
had no bass in it. Rowing along, slowly, with a nice, fat 
shiner well down in the water, he at last got a strike, 
and landed a fine, small-mouth bass. At once he dropped 
ovet his anchor, and, to make the story short, he pulled 
into camp with twenty-nine splendid small-mouth bass. 
The guides seemed to think it was unprofessional conduct 
of him to catch bass in a lake where there weren’t any. 

Mr. Wood sometimes had trouble in catching his 
shiners when the water was too rough to see them when 
they were schooling. One day he started out when the 
waves were running high, and he only had one or two 
big shiners, with which he began to cast along the edges 
of the brushes, All at once he saw a great rush and 
splash, and felt something heavy strike his bait. One 
may imagine it was difficult for him to row his own boat 
and get his muscallunge out into deep water, but some 
way he did, and had a beautiful fight of it. The muscal- 
lunge weighed 17 pounds. The guides thought it was 
unprofessional for him to catch it alone. 

At Nixon Lake, about twelve miles from Star Lake, a 
Mr. Lewis and friend, from Chicago, were having very 
good luck with the muscallunge at the time Mr. Wood 
was in. When they came out from the railroad they had 
cight fish weighing from 12 to 16 pounds. 

They reported that on Pickerel Lake one muscallunge 
had been killed which weighed 35 pounds. On Johnson’s 
Lake another party had 12 muscallunge, 13, 16, 18 
pounds, etc. Mr. Wood said that when he first went in 
the wind was from the east and the fishing poor. Then 
it came around half a gale from the southwest, and every- 
body had muscallunge. 


Frogs and Big-Moutbs. 


Friend English, of V., L. & A., said he had sold 25 
dozen bait frogs at 10 o’clock this morning. Among 
other frog buvers who started to-day for the Fox Lake 
chain were Messrs. F. K. Reilly, C. S. Lawrence and 
several friends, besides Messrs. Miner, Clements, Han- 
son, Seipes, Winfield. Babcock, and Rice. These gentle- 
men like to take a fall out of the big-mouths every week, 
and they say the bass are still rising. Last week the 
wind was very high and spoiled the fishing. 

E. Hoveu. 

Hartrorp Buitp1neG, Chicago, Ill. 


Staten Island Netters Hauled In. 


Prince’s Bay, Staten Island, Sept. 30.—E£ditor Forest 
and Stream: The Richmond County Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association is responsible for this article. Last 
Friday morning at about 2 A. M. Mr. Gable Gill and C. V. 
Tobin, assisted by Mr. Edgar Hicks, made an arrest of 
five Italians fishing off the “Sods” at the Great Kills. 
These Italians had been watched, and when the time came 
they were taken in with their nets and sloop without much 
trouble. The start was made at the Excelsior Hotel ,at 
Giffords, but thinking that the long distance could be 
accomplished more easily, the game protectors, Messrs. 
Hicks, Gill and Tobin, went to a man of the name of 
Sandbeg and asked him to take them out in his gasoline 
launch. Mr. Sandbeg being a special protector of the 
oyster grounds, in the vicinity of the Great Kills, and also 
a deputy sheriff of Richmond county, the game wardens 
thought that in him they would have an accessory to their 
good work; but he absolutely refused to give them aid. 
His only excuse was that he was afraid that the culprits 
would do him damage—cut his sloop loose or something 
like that. But how a man can give such an excuse when 
he is hired to protect oyster grounds owned by private 
individuals without State aid I cannot understand. Per- 
haps that is why so many oysters fail to mature ready for 
market. 

Game Protectors Gill and Tobin, assisted by Mr. Ed- 
gar Hicks, the State fish and oyster protector, rowed out 
from the mouth of the Kills to the Sods and caught the 
five Italians in the act of hauling their net. They were 
taken in easily at the mouth of an open-faced arrangement 
that one of the “army of invasion” had in his hand. The 
culprits were brought ashore. searched and_ handed over 
to the proper authorities. Then the people who made 
the arrest went back and took up the net and confiscated 
the sloop Shark (a very appropriate name for a craft 
engaged in such a vocation) and brought them to anchor 
in the kills. In the net were found about 600 fish, such as 
we all like—weakfish from three inches long to four 
pounds in weight, striped bass from four inches to five and 
six pounds in weight, fluke, flounders, crabs and lots of 
kingfish about three or four inches long—in fact, the net 
contained everything that could be mentioned that comes 
out of the salt water in this vicinity. The net was one of 
the best. that could be made, and will be taken to court 
for evidence. I-shall try and give the outcome of the 


arrest later on. I hope the League of Salt-Water Fisher- 
men will open their eyes and break up anything that they 
can find out contrary to law. 

It can readily be seen that these Italians have a grave 
prospect before them. If the.law is enforced as it should 


be, each one should be fined $25 for the penalty and an 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


additional fine of $10 per fish. But we will wait and see 


what is the outcome of one of the most open-faced viola- 
tions of our laws. +e, 


_ New England Fishing. 


_The smelt fishermen are having great sport in many 
lirections off Boston harbor. Mr. S. Henry Emery made 
a trip to Quincy the cther day with the result of eight 
dozen smelt. Though a great trout fisherman, he says 
that smelt fishing is good. A clerk at the Boston Fish 
Bureau miakes frequent trips down off Boston Light. 
He says that he fills his fish basket every trip. Hun- 
dreds are down there, he says, though all are not good 
catchers of smelt. Some of them have whisky bottles 
at hand, and the taking of smelt is secondary. A good 
fisherman, who is temperate, and is favored by wind and 
tide, is sure of good success. The fall smelt off Boston 
harbor, a: | along the coast, are large and fine, and the 
catching of them is growing in popularity. The amount 
of protection they receive in the close season seems to 
have added to their numbers; at least, the fishing has 
been improving of late years. 

Still the reports of big trout and salmon, caught in 
Maine, continue to come in. But it is worthy of note that 
the big fish have not been as numcrous this year as last, 
while none of the eight, nine and ten-pound monsters of 
former seasons have been taken. But the number of fish 
taken is certainly most remarkable, and real lovers of 
the future of the trout and salmon may well rejoice that 
the close season is on at last. One may feel certain that 
the fishing cannot hold out, at the Rangeleys and Moose- 
head especially, under the destruction of so many fish, 
unless tremendous restocking is resorted to. 


SPECIAL. 
Che Kennel. 
Qe 
A Simple Matter of Vengeance. 


Twice each year—once in the spring and once in the 
fall—old Dan Doggett. the veteran hunter, makes the 
voyage down the river from his solitary cabin on the lake 
shore, to the nearest settlement, where his miscellaneous 
stock of skins may be disposed of and supplies for his 
few and simple wants may be obtained. The trip involves 
a journey of nearly a hundred miles, and usually occu- 
pies four or five days. 

It was upon one of these periodical excursions that the 
initial circumstance occurred, which led to the following 
adventure. 

It was upon one of these periodical excursions that the 
were swelling and a tender green was beginning to temper 
the somberer hue of the pines. The ice had disappeared 
from lake and stream, when, one evening, Dan signified 
his intention of starting next morning for the settlement. 

Taking a cargo of skins in the small boat which he 
had, at some previous time, obtained for the very purpose 
to which it was now being devoted, he set out early next 
morning on his solitary journey, leaving me behind to 
experience for a few days the solitary life which he had 
led for many years. 

After bidding him good-by and wishing him a pleasant 
and profitable journey, I stood upon the narrow platform 
of rock which served us for a boat landing and watched 
him till the measured strokes of his oars had carried him 
across the lake and into the outlet, whence he waved me a 
final adieu as he disappeared behind the rising banks of 
the stream. 

During the five days that intervened between the time 
of Dan’s departure and his return, I learned that follow- 
in gthe life of a hunter and living the life of a hermit are 
not by any means one and the same thing. I passed the 
time in looking after the few traps that at that late season 
were still out, in short excursions into the forest in pur- 
- of such game as came in my way, and in fishing in the 
lake. 

In this latter pastime I used Dan’s canoe—a dugout 
affair of the Indian type (and may God confound the 
genius that invented it) that could cut as many capers as 
a Texas pony, and execute more deviltry of its own voli- 
tion than any other inanimate thing in the whole world. 

The skill that can successfully maneuver such a craft 
always excites my admiration; and one of the most 
essential elements of its successful acquirement is that 
the novice hold in utter contempt the absolutely certain 
prospect of being spilled into the water. However, in the 
hands of an expert, that sort of canoe affords a light; 
speedy and even safe means of conveyance. As may be 
rightly surmised from the foregoing observations, my soli- 
tary fishing excursions usually terminated in my getting a 
wet jacket. 

As the evening of the fifth day of Dan’s absence drew 
near, I began to look out rather eagerly for his expected 
return. Night fell before he came, however, and the full 
moon rose up into the cloudless heavens, flooding the 
landscape with her subdued brightness, and lighting the 
rippling surface of the lake with a lambent flame. I had 
almost become reconciled to the prospect of spending 
another solitary night, when the welcome sound of the 
old hunter’s loud “Whoo-hoo-o-0!” disturbed the silence 
and lingered in reverberating echoes among the hills. I 
looked out across the lake, to see his oars flashing in the 
moonlight and his boat splitting up the reflected moon 
beams into ten thousand fiery splinters as it glided rapidly 
over the surface of the water toward his humble home. 
From the little landing I hailed him with a shout of wel- 
come as he neared the shore. 

“Heilo, Kid! How is everything?” 

“All right.” I shouted back; “but I’m glad to see you 
home again.” 

“Git lonesome ?” 

“Yes, a little.” 

“Don’t like livin’ by yerse’f, eh?” 

“No, I'd rather have company.” 

“So ’u'd I; and seein’ as how ye hev been talkin’ about 
goin’ back to see yer folks, and thinkin’ as ,how ye'd be a 
up and leavin’ Old Dan one of these fine days. I thought 
as how I'd jist fetch some un back with me to bear me 
comp’ny when ye’re gone. We kin make room in the 
shanty fer another pardner, can’t we, Kid?” 
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“Why, yes, I suppose so,” I answered, in what I now 
know was far from being a cordial tone. Dan observed 
it, too, for he said, as he stood up in his boat as it slowly 


approached the landing: ‘ 

“Look ’e hyar, Kid! Don’t ye git the idee that Old 
Dan wants ye to go. Not a bit of it! We hev sheered 
each other’s comp’ny fer nigh onto two years, and helped 
each other out of many a tight scrape. Ye hev been a 
square man and a good friend to me, and I hope I hev not 
been lackin’ toward yerse’f. It'll be a mighty onwelcome 
day, the day ye go away, and as long as ye hev a mind to 
stay.” said he, stepping out upon the landing and taking 
my hand in his honest grasp, “yer as welcome to sheer 
Oid Dan's cabin as.ye’d be anywhere on earth. Ye’re the 
first pardner I’ve hed fer twenty year, and the only one 
I’d hate to do without. I didn’t mean I’d got another 
one to roust ye out, and when ye see who it is I’ve fetched 
to bear us comp’ny, ye’ll hev a kinder welcome fer him 
than ye jist now spoke.” 

I never felt more humbled in my life than when I met 
this mild and well-deserved rebuke. and heard these 
earnest words of friendship, every syllable of which had 
the ring of deep sincerity. 

“I beg your pardon, Dan. Indeed I do! Whoever is 
Dan Doggett’s friend is mine, and if’ any welcome I 
may offer can add to the generous hospitality he is sure 
to meet beneath your roof, he shall have it, with all my 
heart.” 

“T knowed it, Kid; I knowed it! 
a little—jist fer fun.” 

“Where is your friend?¥ I asked, for I was unable to 
discover a passenger amidst the piled-up bundles in the 
boat. 

“He’s right hyar, Kid,” said he, stepping back into the 
boat and feeling among the packages. “Hyar. come out 
hyar! I want to interduce ye to the Kid. He’s got a 
welcome fer ye as big as his own heart, and that’s bigger’m 
ye are yerse’f,” and he dragged something over the side 
of the boat at the end of a string. ; 

“A dog. by all that’s holy!” I exclaimed, when I dis- 
covered what it was. 

“Pup,” said Dan, who laughed immoderately at my 
astonishment. ‘“Jist a leetle, yaller-speckled dorg purp 
with a stump tail; and ye were jealous of him, Kid, ye 
were. by granny!” 

“What on earth did you want with a dog?” I asked, dis- 
regarding his inordinate merriment. 

“Well, Kid, seein’ as how I didn’t want him, I can’t 
say as how I did.” 

“How came you to get him if you didn’t want him?” I 
inquired. completely mystified. 

“T——I reskied him.” 

“What?” 

“Ves, reskied him. That’s it: and had to fetch him 
along to keep him reskied; but let’s git inside. The pup’s 
a-shiverin’, fer we hev rid considerable to-day, and he 
didn’t hev much chance to exercise. Come along, Stump,” 
said he, pulling the dog after him. “Ye needn’t be 
skeered, fer they won’t nobody hurt ye now, so come 
along.” 

When he had dragged his charge through the doorway 
the firelight revealed the wretchedest specimen of the 
genus canis that I had ever seen. A fox terrier, with 
the regulation stump tail, and a starved body covered 
with scratches and scars, cowered in abject terror upon 
the floor. in a dumb and helpless plea for mercy. I looked 
first at the pup and then at Dan, wondering how he came 
by such a dog as that. I knew he had not stolen it. and I 
was morally certain that he had not bought it. His ex- 
planation that he had “rescued him” was no explanation 
at all. 

“Ye see, Kid, it’s this-a-way,” said Dan, reverting to the 
very question that perplexed me, “when I was down there 
to the settlement I see a gang of pesky critters as hed a 
bar’l turned down on its side with a fox tied in it, and 
they was a-kickin’ the pup in on the varmint and a-holdin’ 
him by a rope around his neck, so’s he couldn’t defend his- 
se’f ner git away. It riled me to see a dumb brute treated 
that-a-way, so I just tuck him myse’f and hyar he is, and 
if he don’t git over that pitiful, pleadin’ way of his, it'll 
be because he hes been used too mean to ever fergit it or 
to hev confidence in human critters any more, and not 
because he hes anything to fear from us.” 

He never related any of the particulars attending the 
transfer of property, but I have a lively imagination of 
what occurred when he “tuck” Stump from his cruel 
masters. , 

Dan’s predictions were verified. Kindness completely 
transformed the little fellow from a pitiful, timid, cower- 
ing creature into an admirable conglomeration of friend- 
liness, pugnacity, spunk and fun. As Dan described him: 
“Jist a yaller-spotted handful o’ grit, with a stump tail. 
His self-importance was wonderful to see. He accom- 
panied the old hunter everywhere, whether on the lake or 
in the woods, and seemed to think that whatever we did 
was done for his especial benefit. We both, and Dan espe- 
cially, grew very fond of him. The old hunter enjoyed 
the dog’s cunning tricks, and watched his amusing capers 
with rare delight. 

At every prospect of an encounter, Stump assumed the 
fox terrier’s characteristic attitude of resistance, with 
legs well braced and wide apart, feet turned well out, head 
well up to guard against surprise, and his stump tail sug- 
gesting an abbreviated exclamation point to intensify his 
strong emotion. He was always ready to attack any foe, 
however dangerous, and his indomitable courage finally 
proved his ruin. ‘ 

The winter following Stump’s advent into the comforts 
of the hunter’s cabin was very severe, and accompanied 
by an unusual amount of snow, even for that latitude. 
The wild beasts, driven by hunger, became unusually boid, 
prowling sometimes to the very door of our cabin in 
search of food. 

One very cold night Dan was awakened by the dog. 
which jumped upon the bed, licked his sleeping master’s 
face and immediately jumped down again. Dan roused 
me with a vigorous shake. 

“Look at the pup, Kid! Look at the nup! If the var- 
mint outside gits in hyar they'll be a fight as shore as 
gunner.” 3 cP 

There stood Stump in the middle of the floor, in his 
customary attitude of defiance, the bristles on his back 


reminding one of-a sort of animated serubbing brush, his 
drawn up in a snarl that showed his teeth, and his eves 


I was jist a-jokin’ ye 
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fastened upon the door. ase 

Old Dan slipped quietly out of bed, took his rifle from 
the rack, stepped softly to the door, jerked it open and 
sprang out. Stump was before him, however, and with a 
snarling imprecation upon the discovered prowler, dashed 
to the attack. Immediately there followed a terrible growl 
of anger, a fearful yelp of agony, a muttered imprecation, 
two rifle shots in quick succession and the encounter was 
over before I was fairly out of bed. The darkness ren- 
dered both shots harmless, and the old hunter soon re- 
turned, bearing in his arms the torn and bleeding body 
of the courageous Stump, already stone dead, as the re- 
sult of his heroic night attack upon a prowling panther. 

The old man’s grief over the loss of his little pet was 
a touching sight, as he stooped down and tenderly stroked 
the wiry hair and patted the unresponsive head. 

“Listen to me, Kid,” sa'd he. “The varmint as done 
this ’ere is jist the same as dead a’ready. I'll take the trail 
in the mornin’ and kill the critter afore I come back, if I 
hev to foller it to Canada!” and I knew from his manner 
that he meant it, every word. 


Examination by daylight revealed the fact that there 
had been a pair of the prowlers, only one of which had 
come near the cabin; also that they had gone off in differ- 
ent directions, probably as the result of the firing. 

Old Dan took up the trail, which began beside the 
bloody marks upon the snow. I followed the other, 
which, after an hour or so, I lost in a swamp, where the 
deep snow and dense undergrowth rendered further pur- 
suit out of the question. Realizing that my picking up 
the trail again was very unlikely, I turned off in the direc- 
tion taken by Dan, and caught him up after a couple of 
hours’ hard walking. Together we followed the toler- 
ably well-defined trail, which, with frequent skips among 
the tree tops overhead, lay along the general course of the 
river, and proceeded most of the way along the snow- 
covered ice to where a deep gorge cleft the river bank on 
the right. Up this winding gully, which was from 10 to 30 
feet wide, between perpendicular walls of rock from 6 
to 20 feet high, we followed some two or three hundred 
yards, to where the trail abruptly terminated beneath an 
opening about 15 inches in diameter in the rock wall, 8 or 
9 feet above the bottom of the ravine. 

The snow all about the entrance of the den was beaten 
down by the panthers’ feet, particularly at that point 
where they sprang to and from the mouth of the cavern. 
We had found the end of the trail, but our intended vic- 
tim was beyond our reach, 

“What now?” I inquired of Dan. 

“Lay by till he comes out,” said he, with grim deter- 
mination, as he clambered up the wall opposite to the 
den. 

We took our station at a point whence the opening in 
the rock was in plain view. We had not been watch ng 
long, when I conceived a plan to capture the panther 
without the necessity of a long wait in the bitter cold. 

“I'm going to the cabin, Dan.” said I, “and will be 
back as soon as possible. If you start home before I 
come, follow my trail and I will meet you.” 

It was noon when, very tired, I reached the cabin, but 
hastily securing a strong piece of half-inch rope, about 15 
feet long, I hurried back to where Dan was still patiently 
waiting for the appearance of the panther. Of one end 
of the rope I made an easy-running noose. a little smaller 
in diameter than the hole in the rock. The other end was 
tied securely to a sapling on the bank, in such a position 
that the noose, which was held open by a small switch 
bent to the proper shape, hung close to the wall and 
directly in front of the opening. 

Old Dan expressed his approval, but declared his in- 
tention to remain and see “if the the critter ’u'd come out 
and git hung fer murder.” I expressed my willingness to 
keep him company, and prepared to watch with what 
patience and fortitude I could summon. 

We had not been settled long when an unexpected cir- 
cumstance occurred. A panther, doubtless the one I had 
lost in the swamp, unnoticed by us, had crept along the 
bottom of the gulch, which was hidden from our 
view, and attempted to gain the entrance to the 
cavern. We caught sight of the long. lithe body 
of the monster feline, as it sprang straight for the open- 
ing, dextrously inserting its head into the hole at the 
same instant that its forefeet caught upon the edge, thus 
putting both feet and its head through the noose, which 
tightened with increasing tension as the astonished animal 
endeavored to clamber into its retreat. A moment only it 
hung thus upon the edge. and then resisted its arrest with 
all an angry panther’s awful fury. 

What a spectacle! Such violent contortions were never 
seen before. The forest rang with the sound of the ter- 
rible squalls and angry growls. The feet. which were 
tightly drawn up under the animal’s neck, prevented 
choking, but every motion of the struggling beast drew 
the noose so much the tighter 

I raised my rifle to shoot the whirling ball of fury, but 
Dan restrained me. 

“Wait a bit, Kid; wait a bit!” 

Presently we heard the low, anxious cry of the mate 
inside the den. Louder and louder it grew. until, with a 
scream of anger, a round head and a pair of feet appeared 
at the hole in an attempt to seize the swinging rope. 

“Crack!” went Dan's rifle. and the newcomer sprang 
out. mortally wounded, and expired in the bottom of the 
gulch 

“Now, Kid, let him hev it! 
killed my dog.” 5 

I fired upon the hanging panther, which died with its 
head and feet still in the noose. It was.a male, and much 
smaller than the uncommonly large female which Dan 
had shot, and from which he stripped the skin with a sort 
of savage pleasure and vengefully threw the carcass up 
among the rocks. ’ 

The greater part of the distance to the cabin was re- 
traced in silence, for I did not wish to disturb the reverie 
into which the old man had fallen. At last he stopped, 
looked thoughtfully down at the panther skin and said: 

“Kid. it were only a little job. It was desper’t’ easy. 
T wished it hed been harder,” and then silently resumed 
his way. ; 

To this day the visitor to Old Dan’s cabin may see two 
skins—the one a panther’s, the other that ofa little fox 
terrier—and it is a matter of principle with the old man 
that under no circumstances shall the panther’s skin be 
laid on that of his pet, “Because,” says Dan. “TI can't 
a-bear to see it that-a-way,” Vivamus.« 


I've got the varmint as 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
Novel Cure for a Gun-Shy Dog. 


“Give a dog a bad name and hang him,” runs the old 
adage, and a worse epithet than 
be directed against a game dog. I am aware the disease, 
if I may so call gun-shyness, is believed incurable; but 
the manner in which a peasant in my locality ultimately 
cured a fine setter may possibly encourage the possessors 
of dogs affected in the same way to “go and do likewise” 
before destroying their dogs—which is their end almost 
without excepticn, 

Some years ago a friend, by no means notorious for 
his generosity, was speaking about shooting, and I ob- 
served I shot little, as | had no dog of my own. He 
told me he could spare one, and would make me a pres- 
ent of the setter any day I should send for him. 
thanked him hali-heartedly enough, expecting some de- 
crepit an:mal, useless from old age; but what was my 
surprise on finding, when the messenger returned, a 
beautiful young red setter dog of fine appearance. Next 
day I brought “Grouse” out with me, and he performed 
well till it came to the firing, when he gave a howl and 
scampered away across the moor home, fast as his legs 
could carry him, despite my calls and whistles. Then I 
suspected the genuineness of my friend’s generosity. 
Next day I tied a long rope to his collar, and all went 
well till I fired, when he dashed away, dragging me after 
him, and, finding himseli unable to escape, crouched be- 
tween my legs, howling dismally. I tried everything— 
tying him to a well-trained dog, beating, coaxing, but to 
no purpose, so I decided to shoot him. 

A few days after a sporting friend of mine came over 
icr a few hours and saw “Grouse;” he was greatly struck 
with his appearance, and warned me to keep a good eye 
on him or “he’d steal him.” I explained, as I did so 
little shooting, ! had no use for a dog, so he could take 
him away. [t was in great delight truly he took 
“Grouse,” believing, doubtless, the man who would not 
offer for saie such an attractive animal if he did not re- 
quire him was surely developing softness of the brain. 
1 had my own prognosticatiors, and was satisfied to await 
results. A week elapsed, and the post a day or two later 
brought a letter from my sporting friend, mentioning 
the setter was the worst case in all his varied experience 
he had ever met. “Net worth feeding on sawdust and 
water.” 

This gentleman had a poor tenant who served as a sort 
oi herd and gamekeeper combined. This man made sev- 
eral attempts to reclaim the animal, but in vain. One 
day the gentleman and peasant were shooting, and, on 
a shot being fired, the dog fled across the bog home; 
my friend, in disgust, asked the man if he knew of any 
one who would take him, as he did not like shooting the 
animal, The man replied, rather than shoot him, he 
would take him himself and try an experiment before the 
last resource, destruction. 

Then commenced the work of regeneration. Finding 
beating and coaxing were of no avail, this ingenious fel- 
low hit upon a novel plan. When his better half was 
away he rubbed butter, grease, milk and such like on the 
barrel of an old gun, which the dog licked off greedily. 
After a few days of this he put a cap on the nipple, and 
as the dog licked the barrel, fired. At first he ran and 
cowed in a corner, but later became more courageous, 
and ultimately took no notice whatever of the slight ex- 
plosion. Then the man tied a piece of fried bacon to 
the barrel. and while the dog ate fired a small charge 
of powder. At first “Grouse” displayed manifest anxiety 
and considerable uneasiness, but the bacon was too tnuch 
jor him, and eventually he devoured it, regardless of the 
noise of the charge fired. More and more powder was 
daily put in while the dog was being fed in this novel 
way, and daily the animal’s fears grew less and less. 
Finally the man brought him outside and blazed away 
at bottles. In a little time his patience was crowned with 
the most unqualified success. The very instant the man 
took up the gun the dog barked and frolicked with sheer 
delight, and would follow him anywhere. Then came 
the final instructions, and he let the animal understand 
it was only when he stood game well, and after the bird 
was shot, the bacon was forthcoming; and his tuition 
closed by getting the dog to look forward to a feast at 
home on the final return from a successful day’s sport. 

About two months later, a shooting party had assem- 
bled in the neighborhood, and the man _ requested 
“Grouse” should be permitted a chance of distinguishing 
himseli. Te his utter astonishment my sporting friend 
found his working iust admirable, and before he left the 
field the man had disposed of him for £12 to a gentle- 
man of the party. who declares a better dog he has never 
shot over. I write this in hopes it should meet the eye 
of one who is possessed of a dog similarly affected, and 
heartily wish, should he try the efficacy of the remedy 
this ingenious peasant resorted to in extremity, he may 
find his efferts crowned with equal success.—London 
Fiel4. 


"Mid Reef and Rapid.—XXiI. 


BY F. R. WEBB. 


THE storm increased in violence as darkness fell like a 
pall upon us in a solid wall of blackness, shutting us out 
in the night and storm from all human aid and companion- 
ship. Great blasts came down upon us. before_which the 
fierce, pelting rain flew like hail, and stung and blistered 
on cheek and hand, and drifted in long, horizontal streaks 
of light past the open ends of the fly in the rays of the lan- 
tern, which hung, swaying and swinging. from the ridge 
pole, as the fly surged and threshed around overhead, vain- 
ly striving to ride off on the wings of the gale. 

We addressed ourselves to the difficult task of getting 
supper. A cold snack could easily have been evolved 
from oe Sere of the mess chest, Lg we felt that 
something strong was peculiarly needed under 
such circumstances, and, after a preliminary decoction of 
this character from a flask of Mr. Martin’s apple brandy, 
we set to work with a will. 


George selected the biggest pieces of wood from the 
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water-soaked pile stored under the futile protection of 
the mess table and the fly, and reduced them to kindling 
wood. Lacy shucked hall's dozen eggs, and cut as many 
pieces of bacon, while I wrestled with the fire in the 
camp stove, which was placed close to the mess table and 
under the shelter of the fly, and, from whose little fun- 
nel a long train of sparks went skurrying, in a swift, hori- 
zontal streak, out into the blackness, and in the course 
of fifteen minutes or so, by means of a plentiful supply of 
George’s kindling, liberally encouraged with a continuous 
application of coal oil, we managed to get up a good sup- 
per of bacon and eggs and hot coffee, which was speedily 
disposed of as we sat, wrapped to the chins in our heavy 
rubber coats, and huddled around the mess table, while 
the rain beat in under edges and at the open ends of the 
fly, in our faces and in our plates and on the table, and ran 
in little rills down the folds and hollows of our rubber 
coats, the while the lantern, swinging overhead, cast its 
feeble, wavering light over the interior of the tent, outside 
of which the black night shut down over us in an inky 
pall, with the glittering streaks of rain flying past the ends 
of our tittle shelter. 

Supper over, our plates, knives, forks and cooking 
utensils were tossed out into the rain to care for them- 
selves until morning, and each man scuttled off to his 
tent for the night. 


Previous to turning in, I took down the lantern from 
where it was swinging, up under the ridge pole, and placed 
it carefully on a broad, flat rock at the lower margin of 
the fly, where I could see it from my tent, to serve as a 
beacon during the night. As long as I could see it I would 
know that all was right. If I missed it I would know 
that the water was encroaching on the camp. This done. 
and my paddle placed on the after deck of my canoe, 
where I could reach it, I hastily threw off my rubber coat 
and hat and hung them on the back end of my tent, quickly 
threw up my tent flap and scrambled in. 

Seating myself—wet clothes, shoes and all—on top of 
my bed, which was well protected by the stout rubber 
sheet in which it was folded, I struck a match and lit my 
candle lamp, after which I arranged things for the night, 
drew off my wet shoes and garments, put on dry things 
procured from my clothes bag, crawled into my blankets, 
lit a cigar, got my book, adjusted my lamp by hooking it 
over the coaming between the page and my eyes, and 
prepared to spend the evening. 

The cosiness of a well-designed and well-constructed 
canoe tent cannot be excelled by any other form of tent. 
If properly planned, well built and waterproofed, and 
securely put up over the canoe, one may bid defiance to the 
severest storms. The quarters are a little confined, it is 
true, and one is unable to stand upright in the tent, and 
dressing in such quarters is not unlike performing the 
same operation in a sleeping-car berth, but once ensconsed 
snugly in my blankets I find my little cabin deliciously 
cosy and comfortable, and the more the storm howls and 
the rain patters on the sides and roof of the tent, the 
more the coziness and comfort seem increased. 

I found it peculiarly so this wild, stormy night—in all 
my experience undoubtedly the wildest and stormiest. 
The tent rocked and swayed with the blasts, and the 
windward side bellied far in and out, like the sails of a 
vessel, as the blasts came at intervals, while the canoe 
fairly shook and trembled on her sandy bed from the force 
of the blows. Now and then a few drops of spray flew 
in at the sheltered ventilator windows, up under the roof 
at either end, sprinkling my page and my face, but my 
little lamp burned on as serenely as though in the shelter 
of a room, and I lay and read and smoked for a couple of 
hours or so, in comfort and enjoyment exquisite. 

Tired of reading, I laid my book on my clothes bag be- 
hind my head, slipped my cigar stump out under the edge 
of my tent. hung my lamp out of the way on the outer 
edge of the coaming and blew it out, drew the warm, dry 
blankets well up around my neck and ears and dropped off 
to sleep, the last sounds that floated through my unheed- 
ing consciousness being the rush and roar of the storm as 
it flew hissing through the trees overhead, and the steady, 
deep-toned drone of the river, as it came down over the 
rapids and the big fish dam, at the foot of the Columbia 
Falls above. 


It need scarcely be said that I slept with ‘‘one eye open,” 
so to speak, with the threatening river in my mind all 
night. I woke up several times, at intervals of about half 
an hour, and drew aside the flap of my tent enough to 
look out, but my beacon light was still there, glimmering 
faintly through the sheets of rain like a magnified glow 
worm. Finally, I went off sound asleep, to wake up with 
a start of alarm several hours later. I hastily looked out. 
The rain had ceased. but the wind was blowing heavily. 
with apparently redoubled violence, roaring and shrieking 
through the tree tops, which writhed and tossed in the 
blasts, while my tent shook and_swayed with such force 
that my canoe fairly rocked on her bed of sand. The 
moon was shining brilliantly, as it scurried down the 
sky, through the broken, tattered clouds, which. in great, 
black masses, edged and lined with bright silver, were 
whirling and ‘tossing across the sky, as they flew before 
the gale. The bright beams of the moon, and the shadows 
of the whirling leaves overhead, flickered and tossed in a 
weird, fantastic manner over the firm, white sand, with a 
startling resemblance to tossing wavelets, for which, in- 
deed, for a moment I mistook them. 

The river roared ominously loud and deep from the 
falls above, and I hastily sli on my rubber-soled, can- 
vas pumps and a little knit jersey and stepped out to take 
an observation. 

My beacon light still glimmered feebly in the moonlight, 
with the lantern globe half-encrusted and obscured with 
sand. I hastened down to the river. It rolled and surged 
by in an angry, muddy flood, while the waves lapped rest- 
lessly against the sandy shore like a mimiature lake beach. 
Logs. trees, fence rails and other débris shot swiftly by 
in ugly, black masses of drift, while the restless surface 
of the water was streaked with long lines of dirty, muddy 
foam, which glistened and sparkled in the fitful rays of 
the moon. 

-The rise was upon us. The watér was up over the 
spring, and just on a level with the sandy shelf upon 
which our | s had lain the evening before, and, as I 
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I stood and gazed with interest upon the quickly rising 
flood. As I looked the trees seemed to move out from the 
shore into the river, and rocks, stumps and bushes dis- 
appeared beneath the surface as though drawn into the 
depths by an invisible hand from below. 

I walked back to my tent, which was still some 6 or 8ft. 
above the present level of the river, and looked at my 
watch. It was 2:30. With the conviction that the water 
woudl hardly reach us before morning, I turned in again. 
Hardly had I composed myself in my blanket and begun 
to doze when I was startled by a yell of alarm from one 
of the tents. I hastily thrust my head out and looked. 
As I did so I caught sight of George’s head and shoulders 
emerging from his tent. 

“What's the matter?” he shouted. 

“T didn’t yell,” I shouted in reply. ‘“Wasn’t it you?” 

Just then the yell was repeated—it was from Lacy’s 
tent. 

“Hi, there!” he shouted. 
Turn out! Turn out!” 

“Turn out yourself!” cried George, as we reached his 
tent, and, pulling aside the flap, looked in. 

“How in thunder can I turn out without getting wet?” 
he demanded. 

“Well, how in thunder do you expect us to turn out 
without getting wet?” was George’s not unreasonable re- 
joinder. 

“What's the matter with you, anyhow, man?” I asked. 
“There’s no water around us! Wake.up! You're half 
asleep yet!” 

“Well, I declare!” he exclaimed, with a laugh, as he 
roused himself, rubbed his eyes vigorously and looked 
out. “I woke up and looked out through my tent flap, and 
the flickering of the moonlight on the white sand through 
the leaves of the trees looked to me exactly like little 
waves and ripples, and I thought the water was all around 
us, and J-——” 

“Yes, and you lay there and yelled for the Commodore 
and me to get out in it, and come and tow you safely 
ashore,” said George. sternly. 

“There, there,” said I, soothingly, “you'd better go to 
sleep again; you'll be all right in the morning.” 

George and I took a turn down by the river again, while 
Lacy resumed his interrupted slumbers. The river had 
risen over a foot in the fifteen minutes or so that had 
elapsed since I had inspected it, and was still rising at the 
same rapid rate. We strolled along up the bank to the 
foot of the falls. The water was tumbling down over the 
rocky pitch with a thunderous roar, which filled the 
trembling air, while the big surges tossed and splashed 
their ragged foam crests, glitteringly brightly in the moon- 
light, high in the air. 

We then returned to the camp and inspected what little 
high land remained, and noted the quickest and easiest 
way out in our canoes across the gully back of us— 
through which the water was now running—and across 
the fields to the highlands beyond, in case the water 
reached us, and retired to our canoes with the conviction 
that the rapid rise would in all probability exhaust itself 
hefore reaching us in the couple of hours that remained 
before daylight, but feeling reasonably secure and safe, 
even if the water did reach us. 

We turned ‘out promptly at 4:30 in the morning, to find 
the river surging and booming along but a few feet away. 
The lower pins of the fly were still in the water, and my 
The lower pins of the fly were in the water, and my still 
glimmering beacon light had but a few inches to spare. 

The river was a sight to behold in the dim gray of the 
early dawn as it rushed swiftly past us in a surging, brick- 
red flood, covered with foam and drift, and we made all 
possible haste to dispatch our breakfast. strike our camp 
and pack our canoes before the rapidly encroaching stream 
covered the long, narrow strip of sand upon which they 
lay. now but a few inches above the water. 

The task was accomplished none too soon, and, as the 
first rays of the morning sun began to dispel the mists 
which floated over the surface of the river, we lifted the 
bows of our canoes around into the water and launched 
them with a gentle push, hastily scrambled aboard, and 
were caught up and hurled swiftly away like bubbles on 
the swelling bosom of the resistless torrent. 

“Just in time!” exclaimed George, as we straightened 
our boats out into the stream. 

We cast a look back. The last vestige of ground had 
disappeared. and a smooth sheet of muddy, red water 
flowed rippling around the trunks of the trees over the 
spot where our canoes had but just lain, while the great 
wave masses that came pitching and tumbling down over 
the foot of the falls up the river behind us were ominously 
suggestive of what lay before us in the turbid, swollen 
river, down which we were now swiftly shooting. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Pachting. 


- Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, Sept. 30.—The racing season of the Yacht 
Racing Association of Massachusetts having been closed, 
it now remains to be seen what the association has ac- 
complished and what prospects it has for the future. The 
season just passed has been one of the most successful, 
if not the most successful, in the history of the associa- 
tion. For the past three years there has been consid- 
erable dissent. and from many sides there have been 
heard notes of discord in regard to the system of restric- 
tions that has been put upon yachts of from 21 feet to 
30 feet waterline. 

The season of 1900 was perhaps the hardest for the 
association. Objections to what were termed arbitrary 

were rife on every hand. The unfortunate circum- 
stance of the famous H. O. class failing to conform to 
the restrictions that had been put upon 25-footers, and 
the barring of the boats from racing in that class, was 
only an incentive to bring out discord that had been 
lying dormant and had not cones out before because 
there was not sufficient ground supporting the objec- 


It was conceded that in Massachusetts Bay, where there 
are so many yacht clubs that give open races, there should 
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be some organization which would make rules for. all 
classes, not only for the protection of the smaller clubs 
that might otherwise be swamped by the larger ones, 
but also for the protection of the yacht owners them- 
selves, that, under one set of rules for all, they might 
build yachts that would not be back numbers after one 
season had passed. 

But there was a great grievance expressed by some in 
regard to the alleged unfairness of the rules and the pos- 
sible harm they might do to yacht racing. Many attempts 
were made to have clubs withdraw from the Association, 
and there was also an attempt to form a new organiza- 
tion. All of these attempts failed, and it must be noted 
that, from the manner in which the objections were made, 
there is no doubt that most of the complaints were from 
those who were desirous of having such conditions pre- 
vail as would make them winners at all times, and that 
the attempt at new organization was solely for the per- 
sonal aggrandizement of its promoters and to make rules 
that would be advantageous only to them. 

Fortunately, there were men who realized that there 
must be restrictions of some kind upon certain classes, 
and that there could be no success in such restrictions 
until they had been thoroughly tried under all conditions, 


_ and the result of the controversy, and the determination 


on the part of the Association to stick to its rules, gave 
them the necessary assurance that they would be pro- 
tected in building new boats. The result was that several 
new boats were built for the 21-foot and 25-foot re- 
stricted classes during the winter which raced during the 
entire season: and that there is vet confidence in the 
rules of the Association is shown by several orders for 
new boats for the restricted classes, to be raced next 
year. 

The number of vachts that have been sailing through- 
out the entire season, too, was much greater this year 
than it has been for several seasons past. Two years ago 
the number of vachts that sailed throughout the season 
was not promising for the future, but the number has 
steadily increased until this year there was quite a re- 
spectable aggregation. 

Another feature that has been proved during the past 
season by practical demonstration has been that the divi- 
sion of the races sailed under Association rules, during 
the season of ro00, into three circuits was not beneficial. 
This season the vachts were obliged to sail at all places 
along the coast where Y. R. A. open races were given. 
The competition in the two restricted classes that now 
represent the Association was so brisk that it was neces- 
sary for all to take part in as many races as possible. 
It was said before that the distance was too great to sail 
from place to place. but it was noticed that this year the 
yachts found no difficulty in getting to the races, no mat- 
ter how far they had to go. 

There is one more thing that has developed since the 
season closed that. is very significant and is rather an 
assurance of further success of the Association. For the 
nast two seasons there have been no representative boats 
in the 20-foot restricted class. In 1809 there were only 
two 30-footers that raced consistently throughout the en- 
tire season. the Meemer and the Ashumet. Since the 
racing season closed I have heard that there are as many 
as nine boats which will be built during the winter for 
this class. With nine new boats racing next sea- 
son the class will again be established, but this 
‘ime more firmly than it has ever been before. The re- 
establishment of this class is only a forerunner to future 
nossibilities. . It is but one step from the 30-footers to 
the 32-foot class, which has been abandoned hy the As- 
sociation on account of a lack of boats. and the interest 
thus gained may lead to the establishment of still larger 
classes. ; ; 

In classes D and C. which we will take up this week, 
the percentages are as follows: 

Class D—25ft. Cabin Yachts. 






Starts. Ists. 2ds. 3ds. Fins. Bks. Total. Average. 
ES ods vascaees ety 7 7 4 0 1310 -68 18-19 
Calypso .....+6 19 10 2 3 1 1280 67 7-19 
Chewink ........ 9 1 4 4 0 0 530 53 5 
Farly Dawn..... 20 4 3 4 9 0 870 43 1-2 
Areyto ..... ae 1 1 1 0 1 265 .26 
Marion 4 0 1 0 3 0 110 11 
Jingo .... 2 0 1 1 0 0 100 -10 
Lue Peer... 5 © OF bh 8, 3 8.08 
Tarpon ...-+-+-- 4 0 9 1 2 1 65 -06 1-2 
CEE cccncencses 2 0 0 0 2 0 30 03 
; Class C—25ft. Open Yachts a + 
Thordig ......+00 6 3 2 ‘i 0 465 77 1-2 
BTSGNNS cas cc. cce 3 2 0 0 0 1 200 -57 1-7 
Hustler .....«s- 4 1 0 2 1 0 185 46 1-4 
Romance ...---- 7 1 2 2 0 D 300 42 67 
Widgeon ......- 3 0 1 1 0 0 100 28 2-3 
Theodora .....-- : 2 ; ; : . _ 27 a 
ons meee Si By ee eae eee Bae 


One of these classes—Class D—is governed by the re- 
strictions of scantling and sail area which have been laid 
down by the Association. Because there was a cry for 
classes upon which absolutely no restrictions would be 
placed, other than waterline length, the Association held 
the other class—Class C—which is open to yachts of all 
kinds of construction and sail area. It is of interest to 
note that in the past two seasons eight new boats have 
been built for the restricted class, while not one has been 
built for the class which is open to all. : 

In Class D, which is therefore the more important of 
the two, the racing has been hot during the entire season. 
Flirt, Calypso, Chewink and Early Dawn have done the 
bulk of the racing, but the others have been around 
often enough to swell the class on race days and to give 
the four leaders battle royal. The contest has been warm- 
est between last year’s champion, Flirt, and the new 
centerboard, Calypso. It will be noticed that, although 
Flirt is credited with the largest average percentage, 
Calypso has taken ten firsts to her seven. E 

It would really seem, accordmg to this, that Calypso 
should logically be the champion, and, as a matter of 
fact, she has beaten Flirt more times than Flirt has beaten 
her. But it will be noticed that out of nineteen races 
Flirt has fourteen, which are either firsts or seconds, 
while Calypso has twelve that are either firsts or sec- 
onds, and seven that are further down the line. It has 
been shown that Calypso has™been best in moderate to 
strong breezes, and that Flirt has always finished near 
the top of her class. no matter what the breeze. In one 


- race that went to Chewink, with Flirt second, the open 


race of the Misery Island Club, Calypso really made the 
fastest time over the course. 


It is now claimed that there is too much percentage 
given to a boat finishing second, and that is a matter 
which will probably be discussed at length at the winter 
meetings As the Association. It was this year that the 
percentage for seconds was changed from 50 to 65. Under 
the old rules Calypso’s percentage would have been 64 4-19 
and Flirt’s 61 6-19. There is a protest which was de- 
cided against Calypso on July 3, which she has appealed 
to the Executive Committee of the Association, and if this 
is decided in her favor she will get the championship. 

Flirt, which was the champion in her class for the sea- 
son of 1900, is a keel boat. She was designed by Crown- 
inshield for F. Wright Fabyan and Frank McKee, and 
was built by Fenton, of Manchester. She is 3oft. 7in. over 
all, 25ft. waterline, oft. 6in. beam and 6ft. 6in. draft. 

Calypso, which is a representative centerboard boat, was 
designed and built by Hanley, of Quincy Point, for A. W. 
Chesterton. She is 42ft. over all, 24ft. 6in. waterline, 12ft. 
beam and about 3ft. draft. 

Chewink was also designed by Crowninshield, with the 
special purpose of beating Flirt. She has at times shown 
rare bursts of speed during the season, but she has not 
been nearly as steady as the two leaders. She was built by 
Fenton, of Manchester, for F. G. Macomber, Jr. She is 
4lft. 1oin, over all, 25ft. waterline, roft. 3in. beam and 6ft. 
I1in. draft. 

Early Dawn, which is one of last year’s boats, was de- 
signed and built by Shiverick for Com. J. E. Doherty, of 
the Columbia Y. C. She is more of a heavy-weather boat 
than the others, and is particularly good at reaching. Un- 
der certain conditions she can make them all hustle. She 
is 40ft. over all, 24ft. 8in. on the waterline, about 12ft. 
beam and 3ft. draft. 

In Class C, open 25-footers, the greatest number of 
races sailed was seven. This class was not provided for 
at all meetings, and, as a matter of fact, it is generally 
pfovided for only by the larger clubs, which are desirous 
of getting as many entries as possible. It is made up of 
yachts that have gone over their required length in the 
classes below, and also those which feel that they have no 
chance with the restricted boats. 

Thordis, the champion in this class, was designed and 
built in 1896 by Hanley. She is a Cape cat, 33ft. over all, 
24ft. on the waterline, 12ft. beam and 2ft. 6in. draft. She 
is owned by W. U. Foster, of the Winthrop Y. C. 

Hostess, the second boat in the class, is well known to 
the readers of Forest AND STREAM as the defender of the 
Quincy cup for two seasons. She was measured out of 
the 21ft. class and went up one to tackle the open 25- 
footers. Had she started in this class earlier in the season 
there is every reason to believe that she would have won. 
Out of three entries she won two firsts. 

Hustler, third boat in the class, is a Cape cat, owned by 
Robbins and Whittemore. She is about 22ft. on the water- 
line. and very little more over all. She was designed by 
C. C. Collins, and built by Howard Linnell, of Dorchester. 

Romance, the fourth boat in the class. and which sailed 
the greatest number of races, is one of the 21-footers of 
the class which was made famous a decade ago by the 
advent of the fin-keel. She is a centerboard boat and is 
owned now, as she was then, by Loring Sears. 

Joun B. KILieen. 


Old Mill Y. C. 


JAMAICA BAY. 
Saturday, Sept. 22. 


THERE were fifteen starters in the fall regatta of the 
Old Mill Y. C., which was held on Sunday, Sept. 22. The 
boats sailed over the club’s trrangular course on Jamaica 
Bay. The starting line was off the mouth of Spring 
Creek, thence to a mark boat off Little Paul, thence to a 
mark boat off Little Gofbel and back to the starting point. 
The cabin cats sailed twice over this course, while all 
other boats covered the course three times. A fresh W. 
wind held true throughout the race. The preparatory 
gun was fired at 2:15, and the cabin catboats were sent 
away 5m. later. The summaries follow: 


Cabin Class Cats—Start, 2:20. 


PIS fit dawee cdesutuecdusacces 4 07 00 1 47 00 1 47 00 
SE Lasdvecosetduweuncadenaddadacat 414 BO 1 54 50 1 49 30 
BONE ad ciacvisvveenscesesccuesccwsene 413 10 1 53 10 1 49 30 

Open Cats—20 to 23ft.—Start, 2:25. 
OUND, ie ccdandtsdcuconcsacsecnanes 414 25 1 49 25 1 49 05 
PE Dicdneccasndeacdudecedeadnal 411 27 1 46 27 1 46 27 
WNGEEET cadadaddeceddagecucescseascuen 4 11 58 1 46 38 1 44 23 
WT Snivetecctsuutesnnceintadedees Disabled. 

Open Cats—16 to 20ft.—Start, 2:30. 

Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
ROMEO © og ce ons setuszecdascceccasi 41110 1 41 10 1 39 25 
POPES ccccscccsccccccvccccedsssoeves 4 14 00 1 44 00 1 41 25 
MEE Saicankeqdacustaeedscvavdaduadin 4 06 15 1 36 15 1 35 20 
SE aa ncene cacclsdnasscugsedtencnd Withdrew. 
Sharpies—Start, 2:35. 

WD TESS soci cccoccccosesetvesescsons Withdrew. 
DAE acickackeconctaccetenseeaeaeen Not timed. 
WE ~GNencdadatededvudedatcvathudedi 4140 1 39 00 1 39 00 
PUGS nsccenesdpddacecsecnaccxipseses 415 03 1 40 03 1 40 03 


The winners were Mignonette, Trebla, Vision and Alert. 


Corinthian Y. C. 


ESSINGTON—DELAWARE RIVER. 
Saturday, Sept. 21. 


ELEvEN boats entered in the regatta of the Corinthian 
Y. C. that was held on Saturday, Sept. 21. It was a most 
unsatisfactory day for a race, as the wind was light and 
variable, and at times the boats had barely headway 
enough to stem the tide. 

The race of the day was between Karma and Fareeda, 
the former being one of the Seawanhaka Corinthian one- 
design knockabouts. The boats made a pretty race up to 
the last leg, where Fareeda struck a soft spot and Karma 
drew away from her fast and won by over 3m. The sum- 
mary follows: 


Half-Raters—Start, 2:35. 





Wh hei ccs Side Wath atnaec tes tasden cede Not timed. 
SOD iden «icv cbucitcige debedes Sierptteugacers Not timed, 


































The America’s! Cup. 


Columbia and Shamrock I. 


CoLtuMBIA and Shamrock II. were measured on Tues- 
day, Sept. 24, by Mr. John Hyslop, the measurer of the 
New York Y. C. Shamrock received the finishing touches 
in the Erie Basin dry dock, and at about 11 o'clock the 
water began to run into the dock, and she floated clear of 
the keel blocks. Mr. Hyslop arrived early, and it was 
decided to measure the challenger’s spars before she 
floated. On board Shamrock were Mir. Watson, Mr. Jame- 
son, and Mr. W. B. Duncan, Jr., who was to check the 
measurements for the New York Y. C. Mr. Hyslop first 
measured the base line—i. e., from a point half way be- 
tween the jib and the jib topsail stays to the end of the 
boom. The gaff was next measured, and then a man was 
sent aloft to hold the tape at the lower side of the sheave 
of the topsail halyard block, so that the distance from 
that point to the upper side of the boom could be ascer- 
tained. The topmast was the next in order, but as Sham- 
rock has a pole mast, a nice point came up in determining 
just where the measurement should be taken. Any excess 
of the gaff over 80 per cent. of the length of the topmast 
is added to the base line, according to the New York 
Y. C’s rule. Early this year the club adopted a rule 
providing for the measurements of pole masts and deter- 
mining just what should be the length of the topmast. 
As Mr. Watson had worked out his sail plan in accord- 
ance with this rule, it was adhered to in measuring Sham- 
rock. The rule in question states that the topmast shall 
be the distance between the under side of the sheave in 
the topsail halyard block and the under side of the sheave 
in the throat halyard block. Owing to the arrangement 
of the throat halyard block on Shamrock, Mr. Watson 
was able to save considerable, the blocks on the spar 
being so low that when the sail is hoisted the throat is two 
blocks. The throat blocks on Columbia are some 4 or 5ft. 
higher than Shamrock’s are. By this arrangement Sham- 
rock is able to carry a longer gaff without being taxed, 
and some 3ft. are saved from being added to the base line, 
and some 300 sq. ft. of canvas are untaxed. 

The spinnaker pole was found to be longer than from 
the forward side of the mast to the forward point of 
measurement. It was only a matter of a few inches, and 
the pole was cut down. 

Columbia came off the ways at the Morgan Iron Works 
at about 11 o’clock, and arrived in tow at Erie Basin at 
just 1 o'clock. She was warped into the basin and the 
gate closed. After measuring Shamrock’s spars Mr. 
Hyslop went aboard Columbia, accompanied by Messrs. 
Watson, Jameson and Duncan. Columbia’s waterline was 
measured with fifty-two men aboard, as was Shamrock, 
and it was found to measure 89.77ft. After measuring 
Columbia’s waterline. Messrs. Hyslop, Watson and Dun- 
can went back to Shamrock, while her waterline was 
measured. The measurements are as follows: 

Columbia. Shamrock LI. 


rr 


Feet. . Feet. 
Length on load waterline.........-..++.ee-06+ 7.77 89.25 
Length from after end of main boom to for- 
ward point of measurement............... 182.87 184.03 
Length from fore side of mast to forward 
point of measurement...........-....0-++ 73.86 78.28 
Length of spimaker pole..............-.eeee0s 73.30 78.28 
DE CE Bc. occcnkucencsvccdesserscttepecs 64.94 66.17 
Length of topmast.......cccsccccvccsvcccerece 64.64 68.18 
80 per cent of OMMASE....ccccccccvccceccevece 51.71 54.54 
Height from upper side of main boom to top 
sail halliard block...........cccescccsccees 134.74 143.39 
Square root of the sail arca........+.seeeeees 114.94 118.33 
Sailing length ...ccccscvcsccscccccccccccevecce 102.355 103.79 


The difference in the sailing length of the two boats is 
1.435{t. This, figured on the time allowance of the New 
York Y. C., gives an allowance of 43s. to Columbia in a 
race over a 30-mile course. : 

Shamrock measures nearly 6in. shorter on the waterline 
than Columbia, her length being 89.25 when floating on an 
even keel, but she will gain length more rapidly than 
Columbia when heeled. : 

Shamrock has 14,027 sq. ft. of sail and Columbia 13,211 
sq. ft. of sail, measured according to the rule. Shamrock 
has 816 sq. ft. more sail than Columbia, but this is offset 
to a great extent by her waterline being shorter than 
Columbia’s. 

Shamrock is longer on the baseline than Columbia. 
‘rom the forward point of measurement to the end of 
the boom on Shamrock is 184.03ft. against 182.87ft. on 
Columbia. In the forward triangle—that is, from the 
foreside of the mast to the forward point of measure- 
ment—Shamrock measures 78.28ft. and Columbia 73.86ft. 
Che area of the forward triangle on Shamrock is 5.622.38 
sq. ff., and on Columbia 4,981.94 sq. ft. This allows 
Shamrock to carry a larger balloon jib and a larger spin- 
naker. Shamrack’s spinnaker pole is the exact length of 
the forward base line, while Columbia’s is shorter by more 
than 6in. 

From the forward side of the mast to the end of the 
hoom on Columbia is 109.0rft.. while on Shamrock the 
distance is 105.75ft. Subtracting the diameter of the mast 
from those measurements, we have the length of the boom. 
Columbia's boom, according to this, is some 3ft. longer 
than Shamrock’s. 

The length of the mast from the upper side of the boom 
to the topsail halyard block on Shamrock is 143.30ft., and 
on Columbia 134.74ft. Shamrock’s baseline is shorter, but 
her sail plan is 8.65ft. higher than Columbia’s. The area 
of sail aft of the mast on Shamrock is 8,404.62 sq. ft., and 
on Columbia is 8,229.16 sq. ft., giving 175.46 sq. ft. in 
favor of Shamrock. It is in the after triangle where the 
untaxed sail is, and Shamrock has about 500 sq. ft. more 
in the after triangle than Columbia. 

On Thursday when Columbia rounded the weather mark 
ahead of Shamrock, the din of. whistles of the attending 
craft was deafening, but on Saturday when Shamrock 
rounded the mark ahead of Columbia one was impressed 
hy the great quiet that prevailed—perhaps one-quarter of 
the fleet gave some evidence of their presence. This poor 
snorting spirit was most un-American, and was the cause 
of considerable comment. The crew of Shamrock are 
laboring against heavy odds, and as all men work better 
when they are receiving some encouragement, Americans 
should show that they appreciate the pluck and ability of 
the visitors and give them cordial support. 

Sunday was a day of rest for the crews on both Sham- 
rock and Columbia. The men lounged about on the ten- 


(ers of the racing yachts or went ashore, The fine old 


schooner America, that won the America Cup just fifty 


years ago, has attended the races, and on 
Thomas Lipton was the guest of her owner, Mr. Butler 
Ames. In the afternoon Sir Thomas, 
and Mrs. William Jameson, Mr. Robert Ure, Com. Hil- 
liard, Mr. George L. Watson and Dr. Reid Matkay, went 
out for a sailon America. There was a fresh breeze blow- 
ing and the old craft was at her best. When America 
left her anchorage she passed quite close to Shamrock, 
and she looked almost like a toy boat alongside of the 
English craft. It gave everybody on board an opportu- 
nity to make some interesting comparisons and note the 
development that has taken place in yacht designing dur- 
ing the last half-century. 

The old schooner Columbia, that was one of the boats 
which defended the Cup in 1871, has also been an at- 
tendant of the races. She is now the property of a Phila- 
delphia gentleman, Mr. Joseph De Forest Junkin. 

Sir Thomas Lipton and his English friends and asso- 
ciates who are now Over here to watch or participate in 
the races, speak most highly of the manner in which the 
course has been kept so clear. Capt. Thomas D. Walker 
and his assistants deserve great credit for the splendid 
judgment shown in handling the big fleet, but it must be 
said that the majority of the captains of both the steamers 
and the yachts, have done their part in assisting the 
revenue officers in their work. The great number of craft 
that attend the races are bound to kick up considerable 
wash, but as both yachts suffer equally in this regard, no 
complaints are heard. Every detail has been taken care 
of by the patrol, and nothing has been overlooked. Capt. 
Walker’s squadron is made up of two divisions. In the 
first division were Gresham, the steam yacht Erin, the 
steam yachts Colonia, Windom, Algonquin and Dallas. 
with Mr. August Belmont’s high-speed steam yacht Scout 
to act as despatch boat. The second division was made 
up of Seminole, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s steam yacht 
Corsair, in command of Com. Ledyard, N. Y. Y. C.; the 
steam yacht Kanana, the steam yacht Duquesne, Onondaga 
and Dexter, with Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt’s high-speed 
steam yacht Mirage as scout. 

On Thursday, the day of the first race, there were a 
large number of boats on hand, with sightseers, and it 
seemed that every available craft on the coast had been 
brought into service. but on Saturday there were still 
more boats of every description to be seen, and one won- 
dered where all the boats came from. As a result of the 
large number of vessels in attendance, there were several 
trifling collisions, but in addition to these there were two 
accidents that might have resulted seriously. Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s steam yacht Erin was in collision with the 
revenue cutter Gresham. and John Jacob Astor’s steam 
yacht Nourmahal collided with the steamer North Star, of 
the Maine Steamship Company. 

Gresham and Erin were some 300yds. apart just after 
the competing yachts had rounded the weather mark, and 
under ordinary circumstances the boats would have kept 
clear of each other. Erin did not have headway on, her 
engines having been stopped so that those on board could 
watch the race. Before Erin could get up headway and 
turn, the Gresham drifted down on her and struck a 
glancing blow. The cutter’s torpedo tube dented several 
of Erin’s plates just aft of the gangway on the port side. 
No serious damage was done, and there was no excite- 
ment to speak of on either boat. 

When in the Swash Channel, bound home from the race, 
Col. Astor’s Nourmahal collided with the North Star, 
hitting that vessel on the port quarter. Although the blow 
was a glancing one, it was of sufficient strength to loosen 
up several of the steamer’s plates and make a dent in her , 
side and rip off some 20ft. of her rail. Nourmahal lost 
her bowsprit and dented in several bow plates, but further 
than this she sustained no injury. Nourmahal’s bowsprit 
shrouds fouled a chain on the North Star, and before that 
vessel’s headway could be stopped the yacht was heeled 
down badly, and the guests on board were well shaken up 
and frightened. 

Mr. E. C. Benedict’s steam yacht Oneida ran into the 
steamer Shinnecock when bound for the city after the 
race. A hole was stove in the Shinnecock’s deck house on 
the starboard side, just aft of the paddle box. Oneida 
lost part of her port rail and a launch that was hanging 
on the davits was crushed. Mr. Joseph Stickney’s steam 
vacht Susquehanna was also in a collision, and lost her 
bowsprit. 

It would be a difficult task to convey an accurate idea 
of the great numbers of pleasure boats of all descriptions 
that have followed Columbia and Shamrock over the 
course. There were hundreds of them, and probably no 
more beautiful picture could be imagined than that of the 
gathering of these boats in the vicinity of the starting 
line. In the matter of steam yachts alone, the cost of 
which represented many millions, were to be seen the 
following : 

Conqueror, Frederic Vanderbilt ; Kismet, J. R. Maxwell; 
Electra, E. T. Gerry; Sybarite, George J. Gould; Lady 
Godiva, H. C. Rouse; Bellemere, S. F. Shaw; Aloha, D. 
W. James; Wacouta, J. J. Hill; Taurus, J. ‘H. Hanan; 
Clementina, W. Jennings: Marguerita, A. J. Drexel; 
Nada. Edwin Gould; Vergana, F. H. Benedict; Zara, H. 
B. Moore; Virginia, Isaac Stern; Saghaya, H. C. Smith; 
Irene. W. & L. Lewisohn; Colonia, L. G. Bourne; Gun- 
dreda, James Ross; Niagara. Howard Gould; Satanella, 
Perry Belmont; Hope. Guy Norman; Scud, E. Randolph; 
Catania, R. A. C. Smith; Norman. Frank Tilford; 
Duquesne, J. G. Butler; Alcedo, D. G. Reed; Viva. Ed- 
ward Eyre; Gunilda, H. A. Hutchins; Tuscarora, Robert 
Ballantine; Admiral, P. Fisk; Aileen. W. B. Leeds; Sus- 
quehanna, James Stickney; Narada, Henry Walters; Em- 
bla, J. T. Williams; Anita, Geo. R. Wilson; Altair, E. D. 
Trowbridge; Duchess, L. G. Busby; Chetalah. Albert 
White; Elsa, Miss Eloise Breese; Tilly. Frederic Osgood ; 
Felicia, E. W. Bliss; Hiawatha, Julius Fleischmann: 
Nahma, Mrs. Robert Goelet: Nourmahal, J. J. Astor; 
Varema. Eugene Higgins; Sultana, J. R. Drexel; Al- 
vina, Chas. Fletcher; Reva. G. A. Roland; Intrepid, 
Lloyd Phoenix; Kanawha. H. H. Rogers; Oneida, E. C. 
Benedict ; Nerita, W. E. Cox; Surf, C. K, Billings; White 
Heather. H. T. Drummond; Sagamore, E. C. : 
Thistle. J. K. Todd:. Marf@tta. R. N. Carson: Buccaneer. 
Frank Morrill; Cushana, W. Tennings; Majorie, Mrs. A. 
S. Van Winkle; Maspeth, C. M. Meyer; May, Alex. Van 
Rensselaer: Parthenia, A. H. McKee: Reverie, ¥ B. 
Thomas: Erl King, A. E. Tower: Josephine. J. E. Wide- 


ner; Aphrodite, O, H, Payne; Pappoose, T, B, Homer; 
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American, Archibald Watt; Wild Duck, F. V. Greene; 
Neaira, C. A. Gould; Nydia, F. L. Lisman; Ituna, A. L. 
Bigelow; Toinette, E. D. Smithers; Pilgrim. L. C. Burn- 
ham; Eugenia, J. B. Herreshoff ; Narwhal, Chas. Osgood ; 
Aroc, E. B. Douglas; Mindora, C. H. Merrill; Jathniel, 
C. M. Pratt; Monaloa, C. C. Borland; Carmen, C. A. 


Starbuck; Arrow, C. R. Flint; Vedette, M. C. Borden. 


First Race—Windward and Leeward. 


FIRST DAY—THURSDAY, SEPT. 26. 


When the boats reached the lower bay there was a long 
ground swell, which was produced by the sea that had 
been kicked up on Wednesday by the strong N.E. breeze 
that had prevailed on that day. Columbia, with Mr. and 
Mrs. E. D. Morgan, Col. R. T. Emmett, James Parker, 
Herbert C, Leeds, A. C. Tower and H. M. McGildowney, 
who represented the Royal Ulster Y. C., on board, dropped 
her moorings about 9 o'clock and was taken in tow by the 
tug Wallace B. Flint. When nearly down to Sandy Hook 
Lightship the mainsail was hoisted. As soon as this 
sail was set to the satisfaction of those on board, a 
medium-sized club topsail was sent up in place and head- 
sails were set in stops, ready to break out. Shamrock 
left her anchorage some fifteen minutes later, and was 
towed down the bay after Columbia. Shamrock II.’s 
mainsail was set and a medium-sized club topsail was sent 
aloft. On board Shamrock were W. G. Jameson, George 
L. Watson. Thomas Ratsey, Robert Ure, Com. Hilliard 
and W. B. Duncan, Jr. 

The Regatta Committee, Messrs. S. Nicholson Kane, 
Chester Griswold and Newbury D. Lawton were on board 
the ocean-going tug Navigator, with Mr. A=milius Jarvis, 
Vice-Com. Sharman-Crawford, of the Royal Ulster Y. C., 
and Capt. Rhoades as guests. At 10:30 the signal code 
flag C was hoisted, announcing that the course would be 
fifteen miles to windward and return. The wind was 
E. by N., and the code letters D B V, which were hoisted 
on the committee boat, signified that the first leg of the 
course to the weather mark would be E. by N. The tug 
Edward Luckenbach dropped over a log and started to 
measure off the course. The committee boat dropped a 
little to the S. of E, of the lightship, making the starting 
line. While these preparations were going on, the two 
contestants were hovering around the line; baby jib top- 
sails had been sent up in stops in both boats. Shamrock 
looked to be a much larger boat than Columbia, and the 
English boat’s sails seemed to be even darker in color 
than when she first arrived on this side. The difference 
in color was very pronounced in comparison to Colum- 
bia’s cream-white canvas. 

At 10:55 the preparatory gun was fired from the com- 
mittee boat. and the blue peter was hoisted. Both boats 
were then S. of the starting line. Shamrock stood to the 
westward, while Columbia soon after rounded the light- 
ship and followed Shamrock. Just before the warning 
gun Shamrock came up into the wind and stood off on 
the starboard tack, with Columbia on her weather. Sham- 
rock moved very fast and drew out of Columbia’s lee. 
The warning signal was given at 11:05; the wind at this 
time had a strength of about ten knots, but seemed to be 
dropping. Three minutes before the starting signal both 
boats gybed and came back across the starting line, with 
Columbia still hanging on Shamrock’s weather. Both 
boats headed off to the south’ard, and Columbia broke out 
her jib topsail. Columbia was sent around on the star- 
board tack, followed immediately by Shamrock. 

With Columbia to windward both boats were just on 
the line and in forcing Columbia across before the gun. 
Capt. Sycamore let his own boat cross. Columbia a 
off right on top of Shamrock, and in order to avoid a 
foul Shamrock was kept off. Having plenty of room, both 
boats crossed again well up toward the end of the line 


where the lightship was located. The official times at the 
starting were: 


Soccwedesccevecs 11 10 49 Shamrock ...............11 11 01 


Columbia was ahead and in the weather berth, and 
Shamrock was swung about on the port tack, Columbia 
immediately following. Shamrock was given a good full 
and began to drive out from Columbia’s lee. During the 
early part af the race and when the wind was fairly 
fresh, Shamrock did some pretty sailing. She moved 
faster than Columbia, but did not point as high. Sham- 
rock seemed to wallow in the swell and make more fuss 
than Columbia, but the spray showed up more clearly 
against Shamrock’s bright topsides than it did against 
Columbia’s white paint. Just before 11:30 Shamrock 
came about, hoping that she might benefit by the breeze 
that was permitting Columbia to point so high. Columbia 
came about before the boats got very close together, and 
both were heading toward the Long Island shore, Co- 
lumbia ahead, but Shamrock to windward. The wind 
was now very shifty and baffling, making it very unsatis- 
factory racing. Columbia went about on the starboard 
tack after getting all she could out of the favoring puffs 
when in toward shore. The boats were again on opposite 
tacks, but Shamrock also received some beneficial puffs 
and again overhauled Columbia a little. Columbia crossed 


Columbia 


Shamrock’s bow, having some distance to spare. The 
wind was getting lighter every minute, and every roll of 
the sea would throw the wind out of the boats’ sails. The 


favoring slants seemed to reach Columbia first, and she 
was not slow to take advantage of them. Every time that 
Columbia would break Shamrock’s wind the English boat 
would be kept off and driven through the defender’s lee. 
Men were sent to leeward on both boats to heel them 
down a little. The boats see-sawed in toward the Long 
Island shore, first one getting a slant, then the other—Co- 
lumbia went off hunting breeze, and Shamrock got a 
favorable puff off the shore, so that just before 1 o'clock 
Shamrock was able to cross Columbia’s bow. Shamrock 
was now the windward boat and was favored as was Co- 
lumbia in the early part of the race. The wind was now 
S.E. by E.. which allowed the boats to almost lay their 
course for the mark. Columbia got a decided slant from 
the south’ard, and opened up a good lead, which the Eng- 
lish boat had had for more than a hour. The bright tin 
cone on the weather mark now showed up plainly. Co- 
lumbia took in her baby jib topsail-and set her balloon 
jib topsail in stops well before reaching the mark. The 
times at the weather mark were: 


..++ +e+-3 05 32 Shamrock 3 12 47 


As Columbia rounded the mark, sheets were eased and 
her balloon jib was broken out, It had taken her 3h. sqm, 


Columbia 
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43s. to cover the fifteen miles to windward, and she had 
beaten Shamrock to the outer mark 7m. and 3s. The jib 
and staysajl were taken in on Columbia and she reached 
toward the home mark. Shamrock held on to her jib 
topsail till she rounded the mark,.when, after some delay, 
a reaching jib topsail was set in its place. This proved 
to be a matter of good judgment, for Columbia was not 
able to carry her ballooner very long, and had to change 
it for a reaching jib topsail. Reaching staysails were 
substituted for balloon staysails, and both boats had to 
sail on a more northerly course to keep their headsails 
filled. The boats were not making over four miles an 
hour, and all hope of finishing within the time limit had 
been given up. Columbia was seven miles or more away 
from Sandy Hook Lightship when a gun was fired from 
the committee boat and the signal hoisted announcing that 
the race had been declared off. Columbia was about three- 
quarters of a mile ahead of Shamrock when the race was 
abandoned. 


Second Race—Windward and Leeward. 


SECOND DAY—SATURDAY, SEPT. 28. 
Columbia Wins by 1m. 20s. 

Clear weather and a good breeze had been promised for 
Saturday’s race, but the morning was thick with haze, and 
there was but little air stirring. As the morning wore on, 
however, the weather and the light air increased 
to a good sailing breeze. 

About 9 o'clock Columbia was towed down the bey. 
Shamrock also in tow following about a mile behind. No 





effort was made to set S:ils on Columbia, while Sham- 
rock’s crew were walking the mainsail up. By 10 o'clock 
both boats’ mainsails had been set and club topsails were 
being put in place. The wind was E. by S., and shortly 
before 10:30 the letter C was displayed from the com- 
mittee boat Navigator, meaning that the course would be 
the same as on Thursday—fifteen. miles to windward and 
return. The signal letters D C G followed, announcing 
that the compass course would be E. by S. 

Columbia and Shamrock cast off their tow lines at 
about the same time. Columbia had her jib and staysail 
set in addition to her mainsail and club topsail, while 
Shamrock was jogging along with only one headsail 
broken out—her jib. The committee boat Navigator had 
anchored about a quarter of a mile to the W. of S. of 
Sandy Hook Lightship, and at 10:45 the preparatory gun 
was heard. At this time both boats were headed W., with 
Shamrock to windward. Columbia went about on the 
starboard tack, and Shamrock passed under her lee. Some 
of the stops broke loose on Shamrock’s jib topsail, which 
was now being hoisted. Shamrock came about and headed 
for the line, and while she passed astern of the Navigator 
Columbia was going.around the lightship, and stood back 
on the windward side of the line. Columbia again stood 
away toward the lightship, and Shamrock came about on 
the port tack and the line. The boats were now 

ite close ——, Columbia now gybed and followed 
Siamoed: lumbia’s jib topsail had been hoisted in 
stops. Shamrock was swung on to the starboard tack 
and passed to windward of Columbia, and headed for 
the line as the warning gun was heard at 10:55. Columbia 
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now stood toward the committee boat and broke out her 
jib tepsail. As this was done, she was headed up close 
to the wind on the port tack, with Shamrock to windward 
and a little behind. Columbia seemed to draw away from 
Shamrock fast, and was put about on the starboard tack, 
Shamrock following suit at once. The boats now stood 
for the line, and Shamrock was a little ahead. Shamrock 
passed the committee boat to the westward, while Co- 
lumbia passed it on the east side. Columbia stood down 
toward Shamrock, and finding that she would not give 
way, luffed sharply to avoid a foul. Just as the starting 
signal was given, Columbia crossed Shamrock’s bow and 
both boats hauled on the wind. Shamrock crossed the line 
in the weather berth, but Columbia was just far enough 
ahead to let the wind flow off her mainsail into Sham- 
rock’s headsails. 
The boats were timed at the start as follows: 


Sere <acivcs ieseersis MEG ME Cebebe: nciccnsescsence 11 00 16 


To avoid the. back draft of Columbia’s mainsail, Sham- 
rock was brought about on the port tack. Columbia fol- 
lowed shortly afterward. - The breeze now had a strength 
of about eight knots. The water was smooth, with the 
exception of the usual long swell. The tide was running 
out. Shamrock was heading quite as high as Columbia 
and moving perhaps a trifle faster, and as Columbia was 
dropping into a position where Shamrock was beginning 
to back draft her, she was brought about. Columbia’s 


men were lined up on the weather side. and Shamrock, 
with half her men to leeward, did not heel as much as 
Columbia. While Shamrock was moving steadily along 
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COLUMBIA. 
Copyright, 1899, by J. C. Hemment. 


Columbia was being pinched When Columbia was 
brought about the boats were drawing toward each other 
on opposite tacks; Shamrock was on the starboard tack 
and had the right of way, and could force Columbia about, 
which she did After standing on this way for some 
time, and while Columbia was doing all possible to get out 
of a bad berth, alternately luffing and bearing away, but 
finding these efforts of no avail, Columbia was brought 
about and again the boats approached each other, Sham- 
rock again having the right of way. Columbia soon 
came about, and the boats were now closer together than 
at any time before. Columbia again began to back draft 
Shamrock, so she was put about on the port tack. Colum 
bia immediately followed. Now that Shamrock was 
heeled down, she presented easier bow sections to the 
rolling head sea, and she moved along with apparently as 
much ease as did Columbia. 

At this time Shamrock seemed to be ahead, but Co 
lumbia was to windward. The boats held on the port 
tack for about half an hour, and during this time Columbia 
was slowly but surely dropping astern. Columbia was 
finally brought about on the starboard tack, Shamrock 
following about a minute later. Columbia again took 
the port tack, and for the third time the boats drew 
together, with Shamrock still having the right of way 
Columbia was forced to tack and both boats headed in to 
ward the Long Island shore. Columbia was sailed very 
close and again backwinded Shamrock, which boat tacked, 
followed at once by Columbia. The boats could fetch the 
mark on this hitch, and although Shamrock was back 
winding Columbia, she could not tack on account of the 
time she would surely lose by such a move. The boats 
rounded the tug boat, as the mark had met with an acci 
dent, leaving it to starboard. Shamrock was pinched 
well up, and she was able to start sheets and reach down 
to the mark; in this move she left Columbia fast. 

The times taken at the weather mark were: 

Shamrock 12512 Columbia 25 53 

Shamrock had gained 39s. on the fifteen-mile beat to 
windward. Both boats gybed their booms over to port 
after rounding. Columbia went to leeward of Sham- 
rock, which was the better position, as she could always 
luff if necessary; when near the finish she could head up 
and make her competitor luff and then reach down to the 
finish line with increased speed. Those on Shamrock 
fearing a luffing match after the boats rounded did not 
set their spinnaker, but after a few minutes Columbia's 
spinnaker pole was run forward, dropped into the ciip and 
then trimmed aft, and the sail was sent out in stops. 
Shamrock followed each move, but did not break out her 
spinnaker until after Columbia’s had been broken out. Bal- 
loon jibs were now sent up in stops and broken out. Co- 
lumbia inch by inch drew by Shamrock, and then the 
challenger would close up the gap. The boats had fought 
every inch of the race to the outer mark, and it was now 
evident that it was to be a fight on the run home. Co- 
lumbia’s sails seemed to draw better than Shamrock’s. 
Her mainsail was trimmed a trifle flatter, so that the wind 
would flow from that sail into her spinnaker, which sail 
would in turn flow the wind into her ballooner. In this 
way there was no dead wind in her sails. Columbia rolled 
more than Shamrock did, frequently dipping the end of 
her boom in the water. It was evident that Columbia was 
going to have a hard race, for she did not seem able to 
get a lead of any consequence on Shamrock before she 
would begin to overhaul her. For the last half hour of 


the race nothing was touched on either boat, and they 
raced down toward the finish line in the increasing breeze. 
The times at the finish were: 
Columbia oe ..++-8 ol 23 Shamrock 
The table of the race follows: 
11 00 16 3 31 23 4 31 07 4 30 24 
..11 00 14 3 31 58 4 31 44 4 31 44 


Columbia beat Shamrock 37s. actual time and 1m. 20s. 
corrected time. 


Columbia 
Shamrock ... 


The Third Race 


The third race, Tuesday, Oct. 1, was unfinished because 
of lack of wind. 


First International Yacht Race. 


I READ with great interest, as all who commenced it 
must have done, the able article by Mr. McDonald in the 
issue of Forest AND StrEAM of April 20, but when I 
came to the account of Pearl and her doings, my interest 
became almost personal; and, when reading further, I 
came to her race with Brenda, I was fain to do a little 
reminiscensing myself, 

The Ancient Mariner, of whom this paper has heard not 


{Ocr. 5, 190f. 


a little in connection with Podgers and myself, was by pro- 
fession, or trade, whichever is the proper term, an en- 
gtaver of great skill, and an artist of no mean ability 
with pencil, but, like many others, extremely careless 
about what became of his sketches after he had made 
them, and particularly given to the reprehensible habit of 
leaving them unfinished. For reasons not necessary to 
particularize, I had, many years ago, constituted myself 
the lawful custodian of all the old sketch books and loose 
drawings of his which I could lay my hands on, and only 
a few years before his death I made him go over the 
collection I had made, and tell me everything he could 
remember about them, which was not, unfortunately, as 
much as could have been desired. 

Of all the craft with which he had been identified, there 
was none of which he spoke with such affection as 
Brenda. She was about 45ft. over all, rigged like a Boston 
pilot boat, and the property of a friend of his whose name 
I have been vainly trying ot recall—but I shall come upon 
it yet. Among these sketches I have spoken of, is one 
quite large one, which, though unfinished, is remarkably 
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BRENDA IN THE GULF STREAM. 


spirited, showing Brenda in a gale in the Gulf Stream in 
April, 1849. She is running under a double-reefed fore- 
sail, the peak lashing of which has just carried away, and 
the crew of three are preparing to take it in to save it, and 
set a square sail until the damage can be repaired. 

The A. M.,; at that time a man in the prime of life, was 
acting as the navigating officer of Brenda. I think, but I 
am not sure, that there was one paid hand on board the 
yacht, but the other three were strictly amateurs. They 
had a rather close call in this Gulf Stream experience, and 
the A. M. at one time thought that his wife had an ex- 
cellent chance of realizing on his life insurance policy, 
but the staunch little schooner weathered the gale and 
carried them in safety to the Bermudas; and when I 
look at the map of that section with its liberal, not to 
say lavish, display of rocks, reefs, banks, breakers and 
shoals, I am convinced that the A. M. must have been as 
good a navigator as he was artist, to get safely in and 
cut of such a place. 

Here they were made much of, and the flag of the 
New York Y. C., which she bore, was treated with great 
courtesy. I think Mr. McDonald has made a slight mis- 
take as to the status of Pearl, as she appears to have been 
permanently stationed at Hamilton, in the Island of Ber- 
muda. The race took place as he mentions, and was won 
by Brenda, having been gotten up by the Bermuda Y. C. 
to do honor to the visitors. The navigating officer of 
that craft evidently made a good impression, as “Frank 
Fowks, Vice-President B. R. (?) Y. C.” took the trouble 
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COLUMBIA IN DRY DOCK. 
From photo copyrighted by J. C. Hemment. 
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YACHT PEARL—ROYAL BERMUDA Y. C. 
Bearing the flag of the Commodore, Samuel Prescott, Esq. 


to make for him a copy of a scale draft of Pearl's sail 
plan, to which he appended the following legend : 


“Yacht Pearl, 
“Royal Bermuda Y. C. 
“Bearing the flag of the 
“Commodore, Samuel Prescott, Esq.” 


I have made a tracing of the plan, which I send with 
this article, and which I have followed as exactly as pos- 
sible, except that the original plan was in pencil, and very 
faint from age. ~ The legend on the plan states that certain 
lines are in red, and show the “wager” sail plan, while the 
lines in black give the ordinary plan; but the plan itself 
had no red lines, but full lines and broken ones, from 
which I infer that it was a copy of the original sail draft 
which had the two sets distinguished in that way. This 
has led to a little confusion in the jibs in the plan, but I 
think it quite evident that Mr. Fowks intended to show 
that under her ordinary rig she carried a moderate jib, 
but that this was sometimes supplemented by a flying 
jib, and that the racing jib stay was set at a point about 
half way between the jib and flying jib stays of the ordi- 
nary rig. She evidently shipped a longer bowsprit and 
boom, as well as mast for racing; and I have made a 
mistake in drawing the mast above the throat of the top- 
sail in full lines; it should have been dotted in that 
portion. 

The sheet on which the copy was made was a little small 
for the purpose, and I have carried the lines out to the 
junctions, indicating by the light bordering line the size 
of the original. 

One cannot fail to notice the tremendous rake of the 
mast, as well as its length, and there is no cutting away 
ot the lateral plane to save skin friction; notice also thc 
depth of the forefoot. Unfortunately the beam is. not 
stated. The topsail was one which I have never seen 
used, yet I have seen it drawn in several plans made by 
the A, M., and the fancy which he took to the Bermudan 
rig he never recovered from, and to his dy'ng day was 
~ «dy to demonstrate its convenience and superiority. 
‘'y own fondness for that rig arises largely from his 
tcachings: 

While at Bermuda the A. M. took some measurements 
ond made a sketch of the sloop Corsair, built in 1807. 
“er waterline was 22ft.. over all 26ft., beam oft. and draft 
6ft.; her bowsprit was 8ft. outboard, and her mast 42.6ft. 
— the deck, or, in other words, nearly twice her water- 
ine. 

Somewhere, probably in Boston, there ought to be a 
painting representing Brenda in the Gulf Stream, since the 
sketch, a photograph of which I inclose, shows unmistak- 
able signs of aa been enlarged and used for such a 
painting, either in oil or water colors. I never thought to 


any light on this early cruise and ‘“‘first international yacht 
race,” and, by the way, this sketch would seem to indi- 
cate that the Royal Bermuda Y. C. must have been about 
as old as, if not older, than the N. Y. Y. C., which I had 
supposed was the first on this continent. +48 


Small Yacht Construction and 
Rigging. 
BY LINTON HOPE. 
XIV.—Cabin Fittings for No. 2 Design. 


THE most important parts of the interior work are the bulkheads 
and lining, or ceiling; and all this part of the work must be com- 
pleted before any of the fittings can be put in. 

As stated in a previous chapter, this should be done before the 
deck is on, as there will then be more light and room to work than 
there would be after the boat is decked; but the berths and other 
fittings are better left till the rest of the work is finished. 

All bulkheads should be tongued and grooved, and if they are to 

be perfectly watertight they should also be lined with painted 
cotton, which should lap over the skin of the boat, about an inch 
all around, and be held in yee by a wood fillet bent around the 
angle between bulkhead and skin and well screwed to both. This 
method will insure a perfectly watertight bulkhead, which is other- 
wise very difficult to obtain. 
_ If there is not a timber exactly at the place where the bulkhead 
is to be fitted, an extra stout timber should be bent round at that 
point and well screwed to the skin, forming a ledge or fillet, to 
which the planking of the bulkhead may be fastened. 

The angle between the under side of the deck and the inside of 
the shelf and planking is the hardest part to fit, and this should be 
dene at each side yey my from the sides to the center, but 
taking care that the joints in the planks are vertical, and all the 
beads on the same side. (V-joints and narrow planks look very 
well in bulkheads and lining in place of the usual bead.) 

, For a ae job, ordinary %in. match board, if picked clear of 
«nots, will do very well; but it is very rough and fable to shrink 
and go out of shape, F 

Teak, mahogany, Kauri pine and cedar all make very good bulk- 
— the latter being very light, and more suitable for racing 

ats, 

_ The ordinary bulkheads in the cabin and forecastle are not 
intended to be watertight, so there is no need to take very much 
trouble over the fitting of the joints except so far as looks are con- 
cerned; but the sides and ends of a watertight cockpit require 
most careful fitting if leaks are to be avoided, and all joints should 
be well bedded in red and white lead or thick varnish, and either 
tongued, rabbeted or fitted with fillets at the back. The main 
joints between floor and sides and ends should also be covered 
with angle beads bedded in thick varnish, and the floor should be 
covered with linoleum. It is best to fit the sides and ends of the 
cockott first, and put in the floor afterward; a small drain pipe 
should be fitted from each of the after-corners of the cockpit ieee 
leading through the planking. If this is of lead, it can easily be 
fitted tightly into the holes in the cockpit floor and p'anking, and 
if a quarter-inch is left projecting at each end it can, be turned 


over with the point of a hammer and screwed or nailed to the wood. 


The cabin doors should be properly framed, exactly like an 


ordinary house door, except that there will be only one panel in 


each door instead of four, and that the frame will be of hard wood. 


The top and bottom rails of the door have a groove plowed on 


sd 4 edges to take bys penal, “=. is — a the groove 
ore the framing is pu er. e pane Id b 
half the thickness of the frami Weeping a lll 


ming, which ought not to be less than 


ask, but it is highly probable that he either painted such a ‘ f 1 sth 
picture himself for the owner, or loaned the sketch to  Stiween the styles and raile of the framing should be’ mortice and 
Lane, who was a marine artist of some note in those tenon, but a plain halving is much easier, though not nearly cath 6 
days vane aoe was one of the “gang” who sailed in good job, as they cannot be wedged up after the panel is in, as the 
Brenda when she was in her home waters. ‘ 


I wonder if the records of the N. Y. Y.C. could throw fora’ dosrwey? the doors should open outwerd and thut uacats 
iy 


a strip of rubber in the rabbet on the posts and sill, thus forming a 
watertight joint. The central joint between the doors can be made 
watertight in the same way, but in all cases where rubber is used 
it must be carefully looked after, as it soon perishes at sea, 

Watertight doors in the eockpit bulkheads are usually fitted with- 
out hinges, but with two cleats on the back, shipping inside the 
doorway. The door is fitted with a rabbet all round it, which over- 
laps the doorway and is lined with rubber. The cleats on the back 
of the door are cut slightly tapering, so as to draw the door tightly 
into place when it is closed, and the other end of the door is forced 
against the bulkhead by means of a cam-shaped button or a thumb- 
screw. 

The seats in the cockpit should be fitted to lift up and give access 
to the side lockers, which are very useful for wraps, fenders, etc. 
The seats must have a ledge running round the inside of the 
opening, with a groove in it under the joint to carry off any water 
which may come through. This water-course is also fitted around 
okgtemte and hatchways, etc. 

hen the bulkheads and doors are finished, the floor should be 
laid. This is usually of lin. spruce or white pine, on lin, by 2%in. 
bearers, spaced lft, 2in. apart, and resting on the timbers; it 
should have two middle planks made to take up easily, for access 
to the keel; they must be cut at least %in. too small all around 
or they will swell and stick when wet. These two planks should 
be fastened together with ledges, so as to come up in one piece, 
and two good-sized finger holes should be bored, one at each end. 
The rest of the flooring can be screwed down after it has had a 
coat of paint on the under side. 

The whole of the inside of the boat should have been well 
painted with at least three coats of best oil paint before any inside 
work is done, The lining, or ceiling, of the cabins should Ge done 
with 2in. planks of %in. cedar or pine, and the edges of the planks 
should have a bevel, so as to form a V-joint, or else a very small 
bead worked on the lower edge of each. 

There is no need to shape these narrow planks unless the boat 
is very hard in the bilge, and has a lot of curve in the sides of the 
cabin. In most cases they can be forced into place easily, and 
nailed to the inside of the timbers with short, copper nails. 

The lining should be carried down the side just below the level 
of the sofa berths, which will be fitted over the — 

A space for ventilation between the lining and the planking 
must always be left at the top. Where the shelf does not come up 
to the level of the deck, as described previously, there is no occa- 
sion for any further ventilation; but if, as in many boats, the shelf is 
carried right up to the deck, then a space for ventilation must be 
left. This is done either by piercing holes in the upper plank of 
the lining, or by keeping a space of Fin, between it and the under 
side of the shelf. The former method, if the holes are arranged in 
ornamental patterns, is the neatest. 

The fronts of the sofa berths can be put in in one piece for each 
side, fastened to cleats screwed to the bulkheads at each end of the 
cabin and bent to any required curve by struts from each other. 
The lower edges will have to be fitted to the curve of the boat 
where a portion of the side shows. between them and the sides of 
of the floor at each end of the cabin. This is done in the same 
way as described for fitting the edge of a plank, except that in this 
case the whole board is cut off to the correct length, and bent into 
its place between the bulkheads and pressed down till some part of 
it touches the side of the boat; this will probably be the forward 
corner, See that the board is level with the floor of the cabin, and 
bent to its correct curve, if any, and then take spilings along the 
lower edge from each timber, starting at the point where the board 
is furthest from a timber; and taking that distance set off the same 
distance vertically above each timber on the face of the board. 
Having set off all the spilings, cut the lower edge to them, remem- 
bering to bevel the edge to suit the curve of the boat’s side as 
nearly as possible. When the two boards are correctly fitted to the 
timbers, skew-nail them to each timber, and screw the ends to the 
cleats on the bulkheads. If the ends are not fitted against the 
bulkheads a small frame must be made of two pieces of lin. by 
2in. white pine, halved together, one of them vertical and securely 
‘astened to a timber, and the other horizontal and also fastened to 
the same timber. Both parts are on edge, the horizontal piece 
giving the width of the berth at that point, and the vertical piece 
giving the height above the floor, and also being a firm stanchion 
to fasten the front to. These frames will be required about every 
2{t. along each berth, to support the seat, and they may be put in 
either before or after the fronts are fixed. 

The seats or locker tops are usually of lin. white pine, and made 
in short, movable sections, giving easy access to the lockers below 
the sofa. The portion of the locker top next the side of the boat 
must be fitted or scribbed in in the same way as the lower edges 
of the fronts, and when fitted should be screwed down. A strong 
fillet should be screwed along the inner edge of this fitted piece, 
and with them, forming a support to the movable pieces of the top, 
all of which should have large finger holes for lifting. 

Teak, mahogany or pitch pine all make good fronts to the berths, 
and if desired moulding can be fastened with fine nails to the face 
of the fronts, so as to give the appearance of panels. It should be 
of some hard wood, giving a good contrast to the wood of the front, 
and may be about ¥in. in thickness. F 

The front of the sofa berth is usually left about 14in. above the 
locker top to prevent the cushions slipping off, and if false 
framing and panelling are used, a canning of the same hard wood 
must be worked over the joint along the top. 

Sideboards, or cupboards, are usually fitted at one or both ends 
of the berths, and these must be framed in lin. by 2in. white pine 
before they have the sides and top fitted. Some prefer a door at 
the front and shelves inside, while others have a lid only on the 
top. The former is usually the most convenient, as, if the top has 
a small ledge or rail around it it is very useful as a shelf, and the 
interior, being divided with shelves (each with a ledge on the front 
edge), will hold a lot of small odds and ends of provisions, bottles, 
etc., all easy to get at. 

The sides of this cupboard should be made in the same way 
as the bulkheads, and the front must have a doorway and a framed 
door on brass hinges. 

Note.—All hinges and locks must be entirely of brass, many 80- 
called brass locks having steel springs and pins, and the es 
also have iron pins, which soon rust. = 

Any amount of ornament may be put into the mouldings and 
panelling of the berths and adhaeeln etc., and there is always 
something to do in the winter evenings after the boat is laid up 
in making odds and ends of racks, book-shelves and other knick- 
knacks for the cabin. There is no need to go into detail as to these 
various small items, except to say that a pair of net racks, like 
those in railway carriages, are a!ways useful, also a set of book- 
shelves, while a tin chart ‘case and the binoculars may each have a 
small rack out of the way. , 

A good eight-day deck and aneroid should always be provided 
and fixed to the bulkhead. Two or more swing candlesticks will be 
required, and of course the necessary upholstery and gz 
“Pantasote” or “Pegamoid,” stuffed with “Kapok,” is abow§ the 
best form of cushion for yacht cabins, as the cushions af® mot 
affected by sea water, and are also life buoys, while they leok 
like leather and keep soft. 

The other interior fittings should include a double wiekless 
paraffin stove by Fletcher and Phillipson, of Dublin, similar to the 
annexed sketch, and all the cooking utensils and plates, etc., 
should be of the best enamelled ware. 

A large fresh-water tank should be fitted under the cockpit 
floor with a pipe and stock-cock in the cabin and a filling pipe and 
screw plug in the floor of the cockpit. If an ordinary bicycle air 
pump is fitted in the side of the tank, so that it can be worked from 
the cdbin, a pressure of air can be maintained in the tank, and 
water may be drawn off at will, even when the tap is above the 
level of the top of the tank. All that is required is that the draw- 
off pipe should lead from the bottom of the tank, and that all joints 
should be airtight, which is easily secured by greasing all the 
screws well. ; 

Proper lockers and racks should be fitted for the plates, knives 
and forks, etc., and the cooking utensils; but as every one has his 
own ideas on these points they are best left to the owner’s fancy. 


Specification No. 1—Dimensfons. 


L.O.A.=22ft. Oin. D. (hull)=6Oft. 8in. 
L.W.L.=17ft. 0in. D. (p!ate)=4ft. 8in. 
B.=6ft. Oin. 


Scantlings. 


Keel.—American elm, 8in. sided amidships; 1%in. moulded; 
as at ends, as shown. 

Stem.—English oak, natural crook; 4in. sided at keel; 2%4in. sided 
at deck; 2%in. moulded. 

Stern Knee.—English oak, natural crook; 1%in. sided; 3in. 
— at ae lin. —_- at sever end; 1%in. moulded at 
rudder case; well fastened to keel and transom. 

Transom.—Mahogany, teak or elm, %in. thick. 
_Timbers.—American elm, %in. mou'ded and %in. sided; spaced 
5in., center to center. Steamed. 

Floor Timbers.—Oak, lin. sided, and moulded as follows: 

No. 1 (from stem). 1%in. on top of keel, tapered to %in. at 
ends; arms lft. from center of keel. F 

No. 2. Same sizes as No. 1, but with lft. 3in. arms: 

No : ait. 4 and 2%4in. wenn on keel. 4 ded 

0. ore end of case, into which it is joggled). 1%in, side 
and 3%in. moulded on keel, = 
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Notes.—All lines and measurements taken outside planking. Sections spaced 2{t. apart, No. 1 section being 2ft. from fore side of 
tem, 


Buttocks.—A is 2ft, Tin. from center line; B is 2ft. from center line, and C is lft. 144in. from center line. 
Water Line.—No. 1 is 6in. above L.W.L.; No. 3 is 4in. below L.W.L 


Diagonals.—D1 is an angle of £2” with center line; D2 is 36° with center line. 


No. 5 (two half floors at side of case). lin. sided and 35gin. 
moulded on keel. 

No. 6 (half floors, same as No. 5). 
on keel, 

No. 7 (half floors, same as Nos. 5 
moulded on keel. 


lin. sided and 3%in. moulded 

and 6). lin. sided and 3%in. 

No. 8 (aft end of case, same as No. 4). lin. sided and 3%in. 
moulded on keel. 


No. 9. lin. sided and 2%4in. moulded on keel. 

No. 10. lin. sided and 1%in, moulded on keel. 

Note.—Nos. 3 to 10 are all flat on top, and form bearers for the 
floor boards, so that the length of the arms will be regulated by 
the width of the flooring. 

No. 11. lin. sided an 
‘ore end of rudder case. “ L 

Center Case.—Cedar, pine or mahogany, %4in. thick and ft. 10in. 
wide. Stanchions at ends lin. thick by 1%in. wide, rabbeted into 
ends of case. Inside width of case and slot 4in. Length of slot, 
5ft. 1%4in. Length of case over all at keel, 5ft. Gin. Length of 
top ot case, 5ft. 4in. ; 

Sills.—Mahogany, lin, thick, and moulded to level of tops of 
floor timbers and curve of keel; the ends of the half-floor timbers 
are dovetailed into the sills for half their moulded depth. | 

Case Knees.—One at each end of case on the floor timbers. 
These are of %in. sheet steel, 8in. high and l4in. across the lower 
arms; they are made by cutting the sheet steel lin. deeper than the 
finished size of the knee, and bending the extra inch at the bot- 
tom at right angles to the rest of the plate, so that it forms a base 
resting on the floor timber, the end of the case being well screwed 
to the center of the upright plate of the knee. s 

A pair of steel knees to be fitted to take the pin or bolt of the 

centerplate. They must be fitted over the sills, and should rest on 
two false floor timbers fitted to the bottom of the boat and level 
with the top of the keel, so as to form a firm base for the knee to 
est on. ; 
: The arms of these knees to be lft. long, the upper arms bein 
swelled to take the plate bolt, and well screwed to the case an 
sills. the lower arms being through-fastened through false floor 
and planking. These knees should be lin. by %in. at angle, taper- 
ing to lin. by 3-16in. at ends of arms. eae ; , 

Planking.Cedar, mahogany, te2k, or Kauri pine, ¥%in. thick, not 
less than nine planks a side. 3 : 

Deck.—Cedar, yellow pine, American spruce or Archangel white 
pine, %4in. thick, tongued and grooved, and covered with painted 
cotton. i 

Inwale or Shelf.—American elm, mahogany or Oregon pine, 
2\%in, by 14in. amidships, tapered at ends, fitted flush with under 
ide of deck, , 

eams.—Kauri pine, Oregon pine or oak, 1%in. moulded by lin. 
sided; spaced as shown on construction plan. 

Note.—If oak beams are used the scantlings may be reduced to 
i%in, by %4in. ; 

The main beam at the mast is sawn or steamed to shape, and is 
f 14in. moulded by bin. sided. : . cr 

The beams are only let into the inwales for half their depth, with 
a dovetail one side only. , 

ot mel Same eatecial as the inwales, 1%in. by 1%in. 

The filling pieces between the fore end of the carlines and the 
coamings may be of any light, easily worked wood. 

Knees.—All hanging and lodging knees and the breast hook to 
be natural oak crooks, %in thick and of shape shown. 

(camings.—American elm, %in. thick; of height and shape 
hown (add thickness of deck and depth of carline to the heights). 

Rudder Case.—Same material as center case, but all scantling to 
be reduced one-third (in. sides, etc.). All pe of fixing similar 
to center case, except that no knees are used. e 

Flooring.—White lee or spruce, lin. thick. Shaped at edges 
to side of boat, with at least two places for baling; the remainder 
to be screwed to floor frames. : 

Seats.—Teak or mahogany, lin, thick, as shown. 


moulded, with 1ft. 4in. arms, joggled into 


of oak, 


Centerplate.—Galvanized iron or brass, %in. thick to shape 
shown hung on a %in. bolt of same material as. the plate; all 
edges exposed below the keel to be sharpened. The plate to be 


lifted by a wire pendant and tackle from the mast, che wire to 
be lin. circumference, and the tackle to consist of a 3in. double 
block, shackled to a plate on the after end of the case, and a 3in. 
treble block spliced into the end of the wire pendant, the wire 
pendant to reeve through a 4in. sheet brass single block at mast. 
Rudder.—A_ steel tube, 1%4in. outside diameter, for the stem, 
split to form a fork on each side of the blade, which is Yin. steel. 
Details of head, etc., as shown in previous chapter. 
Natural-grown Norway spars of the len ths shown on 
sail plan, and diameters in proportions given in the chapters on 


spars, 


spars. 


Sails.—Stout union silk or cotton; to sail plan. : : 
Standing Rigging.—Best plow steel wire rope, %in. circumfer- 
ence (one pair shrouds, one forestay and one roller wire). 
Running Rigging.—Main halliard, best flexible steel wire rope, 
%in, circumlerence. ‘ c 
lib tack, best flexible steel wire rope, %in. circumference. = 
Span on gaff or yard, best flexible steel wire rope, Yin. circum- 
ference. : 
Main sheet, 14in. circumference; best cotton rope. | a 
lib sheet, spinnaker guys and toppinglifts, lin. circumference; 
best yacht Manila, . : 
bet ala hallierd whip, peak halliard, and jib tack whip, 1%in. cir- 
cumference; best four-strand yacht Manila. ; , 
Roller line and clew outhaul on jib, lin. cable laid flax line. 
Fastenings.— Planking and deck, 1%4in. by l4in. gauge; copper 
ails ° ®., 
"Wiser frames and knees, 12-gauge copper nails of suitable length. 
Plank scarphs, %in. by 16-gauge scarph nails. , 
Keel scarphs, ete., 3-16in, copper rod and stout nails. 
Center case, ete., stout brass screws from 4in, to in. 
Deck and other fittings, as described in previous chapter. 


Bile Bange and Gallery 


Programme of Iroquois Rifle Club. 


Tue fourteenth annual tournament of the Iroquois Rifle Club 
will be held on Oct. 7, 8, 9 and 10. ; ‘ 
The nendgnasterp and indoor rifle range is at 1717 Jane street, 








Pittsburg, 5. Pa. é 
3 The officials of the tournament are: Shooting Masters—O. L. 
Hertig, A. J. Huebner. Official Scorers—A. Hofmeister, B. 
Kestner. Secretary and \ onetliig G. Graul. : 

a mme is as tollows: 

Mon Ost. 7.—Members’ sate Oo to members only. At 


the gallery range, commencing at 3 P. M. Each contestant to fire 


30 shots off-hand in 6 targets of 5 shots each with .22cal. rifles, on 
the reduced standard American target. The member having the 
highest total score to receive a gold medal; all other contestants will 
receive consolation prizes, awarded according to scores made. 
Contest to be governed by the club’s rules for indoor rifle shooting. 
Tuesday evening Oct. 8, commencing at 7:30; Wednesday, Oct. 9, 
from 2 P. M. to 10:30 P. M.; Thursday, Oct. 10, from 2 P, M. to 
10:30 P. M. 

All Comers’ Matches.--Continuous Prize Match—Open to all. 
Entrance per target of 3 shots each, 35 cents, or 3 targets for $1. 
Re-entries unlimited. The best 3 targets of each shooter made 
during the three days’ shooting will count for prizes, of which 
only one is obtainable by any one competitor. In case of ties 
the next best single target will count for place. To be shot on 
the reduced standard American target, having a lin. bull, with 
the 7-ring in the black, One hundred dollars in twenty prizes, as 
follows: First prize, $20; second, $15; third, $10; fourth, $7; fifth, 
$6; sixth, $6; seventh, $5; Eighth, $5; ninth, $4; tenth, $4; eleventh, 
$3; twelfth, $3; thirteenth, $2; fourteenth, $2; fifteenth, $2; six- 
tegnt $2; seventeenth, $1; eighteenth, $1; nineteenth, $1; twenti- 
eth, . 

Sullseye Match.—Open to all. A bullseye target, consisting of 
a 3in. carton, will be used in this match. Entrance, $1. No re- 
entries. Each contestant is entitled to 3 shots, the best single 
shot by machine measurement to count. The winner of this 
match will receive a handsome and valuable trophy, presented by 
Huebner & Foerster. 

Any .22cal. rifle having any sights, except telescopic, will 
allowed. In the bullseye match, however, to 
a more equal footing, the size of aperture in tront sight must not 
be larger than that generally used for ordinary target work. A 
front aperture having a diameter larger than %in. will not be per- 
mitted on this target. 

All shooting is off-hand at 18yds. distance, and all shots must 
cut through the ring to count in the next. 

Shooters are not permitted to place butt of rifle under coat, 
vest or suspender. ’ 

Targets can be shot on any of the open matches at any time 
during that prescribed for these matches. 

Rifles and ammunition can be procured at~the range if desired 

As this will be the last tournament to be held in the club’s 
present range, a cordial invitation is extended to all to participate 
in the same, thus making its success a fitting climax to the many 
successes achieved by the club in these affairs in the past. 


be 
lace all shooters on 


The Savage Arms Company, of Utica, N. Y., have issued a new 
catalogue, describing and illustrating artistically the various rifles 
and their furnishings which they manufacture. This catalogue 
describes their new .22cal. repeater, and announces also that they 
now manufacture cartridges. The front cover bears a spirited 
illustration of a mounted Indian, a savage, resplendent in a 
highly colored costume. The back cover bears a colored illustra- 
tion of a beautifully engraved Savage rifle. A copy of their cata- 
logue will be sent to him who applies for it. 


Graypshooting. 
Fixtures. 


Oct. 2-3.—Greensburg, Ind.—Greensburg Gun Club’s tournament. 

Oct. 2-4.—Louisville, Ky.—Tournament of the Interstate Associa- 
tion, under the auspices of the Jefferson County Gun Club. Elmer 
E. Shaner, Mer. 

Oct. 2-4.—Eau Claire, Wis.—Tournament of the Eau Claire Gun 
Club; two days targets, one day live birds; $300 added. E. M 
Fish, Sec’y. 

Oct. 2-4.—Louisville, Ky.—Tournament of the Jefferson County 
Gun Club; two days targets, last day live birds; $200 cash and 
trophies added. Emile Pragoff, Sec’y. 

Oct. 3-5.—Reading, Pa.—South End Gun Club’s tournament. 

Oct. 5.—Frankford, Pa.—Third Grand tournament of the Frank- 
ford Gun Club. Howard George, Ass’t Sec’y. 

Oct. 8-11.—Davenport, Ia.—Forester Gun Club’s tournament; live 
birds and targets. 

Oct, 9.—Clyde, O.—Clyde Gun Club’s tournament. 

Oct. 9.—Randolph, N. Y.—First amateur tournament of 
Randolph Gun Club. Fred L. Sanger, Sec’y. 

Oct. 9-10.—Erie, Pa.—Tournament of the Erie City Rod and Gun 
Club; $100 added. A. N. Aitken, Sec’y. 

Oct. 9-10.—Huntington, Ind.—Tournament of the Erie City Gun 
Club. A. N. Aitken, Sec’y. 

Oct, 9-11.—St. Thomas, Ont.—Tom Donley’s fifth annual tourna- 
ment; live birds and targets. 

Oct. 12.—Wissinoming, Pa.—Grand opening target shoot of the 
Florists’ Gun Club. Open to all. Guaranteed purses and added 
money. T. C. Brown, Sec’y. 

Oct. 15-16.—Greenville, O.—Regular annual tournament of the 
Greenville Shotgun Club. H. A. McCaughery, Sec’y. 

(ct. 15-16.—Crawfordsville, Ind.—Tournament of the Crawfords- 
ville Gun Club. 

Oct, 15-17.—Pella, Ia.—Garden City Gun Club’s amateur tourna- 
ment. A. I. Nassaman, Sec’y. 

Oct. 16—Mt. Sterling, Ill.—Tournament of the Mt. 
Gun Club. J. Breidenbend, Sec’y. 

Oct. 16-18.—Baltimore, Md.—Fall tournament of the Baltimore 
Shooting Association; two days targets; one day live birds. Added 
meney. Open to all. 

Oct. 17-18.—Springfield, Ili.—Fall tournament of the Illinois Gun 
Club. 

ect. 22-24.—Raleigh, N. C.—Shoot under auspices of the Raleigh 
Gun Club. J. G. Ball, Sec’y. 

Oct. 22-24—Des Moines, Ia.—Amateur handicap shoot. 

Nov. 28.—Cleveland, O.—Shoot of the Cleveland Gun Club. 

Nov. 28-29.—Milwaukee, Wis.—Tournament of the South Side 
Gun Club. 

Rowe N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Sat- 
ur ternoon. 

Chicago, Iil.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. unds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. Dr, J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 

CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 

Interstate Park, s, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. lL. R. R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 





the 


Sterling 


. Café and hotel accommodations. 
"mete Park, Queens, L. I.—Weekly shoot of the New Utresht 
Gun Club—Saturdays. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The Frankford Gun Club, of Philadelphia, announces its third 
srand tournament, to be held on Oct. 5, on the grounds of the 
club, at Summerdale Station, Frankford Branch of the Reading 
Railroad. The main event is a twelve-man team contest for the 
championship of Philadelphia and vicinity, and is open to all 
organized gun clubs of that section. Entrance free. Targets 1 
cent each. The silver cup, emblematic of said championship, and 
won by the Frankford Gun Club on May 4, will again be put 
up, subject to challenge within sixty days after Oct. 5. A club 
may enter more than one team. There are also twelve sweepstake 
events on the programme, 10 and 15 targets, entrance 50 and 75 
events, and $1. Sweepstakes, 10 o’clock A, M.; team race, 
1:30 P. M.; entries to the latter close at 2 o’clock. Rose system, 


four moneys, govern. Send entries to Howard George, Frank. 
ford, Philadelphia, Pa. se 
e 


_Last week, on the grounds of the Florists’ Gun Club, of Wis- 
sinoming, Philadelphia, the Keystone Shooting League and the 
Baltimore Shooting Association held a ten-man team contest. 
Che former won by the narrow margin of 839 to 888. Each man 
shot at 100 targets. The scores in detail were: Keystone Shoot- 
ing League—Kidge 86, Landis 89, Morris 76, Wolstencroft 88, 
Winchester 91, Sanford 78, Hallowell 83, Anderson 89, Stevenson 
83, Ross 76; totai 839. Baltimore Shooting Association—Hood 74, 
Lupus 8), Dupont 80, Hawkins 84, Malone 87, Baughman 86, Ger- 
man 87, Burroughs 87, Storr 87, Bond 86; total 838. 


R 

Mr. John S. Wright is actively engaged in completing all the 
preliminary arrangements of his live-bird shoot, to be held at Inter- 
state Park, Queens, on the 9th inst. -The main event has a 
knockabout gun for first prize, and all surplus entrance money 
over its value will be divided into 6 and 40 per cent., for second 
and third places. The conditions are 10 birds, $7.50 entrance, birds 
included. Three preliminaries at 5 and 7 birds are on the pro- 
gramme, two of which are class shooting; one, high guns. Shoot- 
ing commences about 10 o'clock. 


*- 

The Idaho Daily Statesman, of Sept. 27 recounts some phenom- 
enal shooting exhibited by Capt. Geo. E. Bartlett, who represents 
the Peters Cartridge Company. While at Boise City, as a guest 
of the local gun club, he, with .22cal. cartridges, hit pennies and 
other small objects thrown in the air, and with his repeating shot- 
gun kept a tomato can in the air by the rapidity of hits till the 
magazine of his gun was exhausted. In a shoot at 25 targets, in 
one event, he scored 24 out of 25. 


¥ 
_ The Randolph Gun Club, of Randolph, N. Y., announces its 
first amateur tournament and sweepstake shoot, to be held on 
Oct. 9, on bluerocks, thrown Sergeant system. There are ten 
events on the programme at 10, 15 and 20 targets, $1, $1.50 and $2 
entrance, Moneys divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. Targets 
2 cents, included in entrance. Shooting commences at 9:30 A. M. 
The management reserves the right to handicap any shooter at any 
time during the tournament. Mr. Fred L. Sander, Secretary. F 


_The Herald of Sept. 28 published the following: “Cincinnati, O., 
Friday.—J. A. R. Elliott, of Kansas City, defeated J. C. Brayles, 
of Birmingham, Ala., to-day at the Cincinnati Gun Club in a 100- 
live-bird match at 40yds. The match was divided into three parts, 
two of 25 birds and one of 50 birds. Elliott won the first, killing 
22 to Brayles’ 19. Brayles won the second, 23 to 19, and Elliott 
took the third, killing 46 to Brayles’ 45. This record was remark- 
able at the distance.” 

a 


Mr. “Geo. H. Piercy, of Jersey City, N. J., has challenged Dr. 
W. L. Gardiner, of Orange, to contest for the E C cup, em- 
blematic of the target championship of New Jersey, and has 
fulfilled all the conditions required in that respect. Undoubtedly 
his challenge will be accepted. The match should be one of 
great interest. They are both exceedingly strong shooters, and 


very near alike in class, exttpt at such times as one shoots better 
than the other. 


Mr. Herbert Taylor, of St. Louis, a well-known representative 
of the Dupont Powder Company, and famous in shooting circles, 
is a visitor in New York at present. He, with Mr. Edward Banks, 
was fortunate in witnessing the great race between the Columbia 
and Shamrock IT. on Saturday of last week. It is probable that 
Mr. Taylor will return to St, Louis the last of this week—all too 
soon to do justice to the few merits of the effete metropolis. 


Mr. E. D. Fulford, of Utica, N. Y., earnest of work, big of 
heart and a skillful shooter of record, was in New York on Monday 
of this week, en route from Philadelphia to his home. In the 
latter hamlet, on the grounds of the Keystone Shooting League, at 
Holmesburg Junction, he had installed a set of his famous live- 


bird traps, after the complete manner of detail in use at Interstate 
Park, Queens, L. I 


At John Wright’s shoot, Brooklyn, N. Y., on Saturday of last 
week, Mr. H. M. Brigham, of the Crescent Athletic Club and 
New Utrecht Gun Club, made a run of 110 targets straight. Mr. 
J. F. Sharp, of Salt Lake City, Utah, also performed well, making 
clean scores of 25 several times. Mr. Bob Schneider, of Schover- 
ling, Daly & Gales, broke 49 out of the last 50 he shot at, 


_ The Eau Claire, Wis., Gun Club has actively promoted the 
interests of its tournament, which will be held on three days, be- 
ginning on Wednesday of this week. A feature of the meeting 
is a match between Mr. E. M. Fish, secretary of the club, and 


Mr. L. Fulton, of West Superior, Wis., for the H. C. Hirschy 
live-bird trophy. P 


We are informed that the final contest for the Republic cup will 
not in all probability be shot till some date in November. ‘To 
make the final competition of more interest, it would add to the 


cup’s prestige and associations if some matches were shot for it in 
the meantime. 


Messrs, D. Bradley and R. A. Welch, of the Carteret Gun Club, 
leave some day next week for northwestern Nebraska, where they 
purpose to enjoy a period of prairie chicken and sharp-tail grouse 


sheoting. The birds must rise early and far away to escape these 
redoubtable shooters. 


The Fulton Gun Club, whose grounds are on Crescent street. 
East New York, will hold a shoot on Oct. 6, commencing at 11 
o'clock A. M For further particulars, address Mr. G. R. 
Schneider, or Albert A. Schoverling, P. O. box 475, New -York. 


The. nine-man team race between the Page team and the Wid- 
mann¢team, 15 live birds per man, for a silver trophy, donated by 
the Interstate Fair Association, was won by the former. S 


* res,, 
109 to 108. The race took place at Trenton, N. J., on Sep 


Mr. John E. Thropp, Jr., challenger, defeated W. F. Vanarsdale. 
the holder of the silver cup, emblematic of the championsh:p of 
Trenton, N. J., on Sept. 28, on the grounds of the Trenton Shoot- 
ing Association, by a score of 21 to bo. 


For its fall tournament the Baltimore Shooting Association 
claims the dates Oct. 16, 17 and 18. Of these, two days will be de- 
voted to targets; one to live birds. There will be added money. 
The tournament will be open to all. 


Oct. 9 has been fixed upon for the county championship con- 
test between Messrs. J. R. Farlee and W. F. Vonertedsie, the 
challengers. Both gentlemen are members of the Trenton, N. J.. 
Shooting Association. e 


Mr. A. N. Aitken, the secretary, informs us that the Erie City 
Rod and Gun Club, of Erie, Pa.,.will hold a tournament on Oct. 9 
and 10, at which $100 in added” money will be a feature of the 
programme. 


At the tournament of the Titusville, Pa., Gun Club, on Sept. 
20 and 21, Mr. Harry Kirkover won high average, breaking 7 
out of 330 targets shot at. 


The dates for the amateur handicap shoot, to be held at Des 
Moines, la., are Oct. 22 to 24. 


Bernarp Wartzag. 
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Two Eyes in Shooting. 

THE subjoined article, from “Experts on Guns and 
Shooting.” by G. T. Teasdale-Buckéll, is of special interest to trap- 
shooters: 

In books on shooting, various methods have been given to show 
how a shooter may find out for himself which eye is the stronger. 
We do not think any of these are reliable, for this simple reason: 
We have seen every one of them fail. It does not concern a 
shootef whethet his right of his left éye is the stronger. What he 
Warits 1 kriow is WHEthEr fie GoHatAHtLy fists only one of them 
for the purposes of alignment. ‘This is most ihiportaitt fot him to 
find out. It is easily discovered, but the strength of the eye, a8 
tested by an oculist, has not always anything to do with the matter. 
Some people have recommended that a ring or piece of paper 
with a hole in it should be taken in the hand, and brought into 
Alighthent with 4 spot in the distance; then the eyes should be 
aitefwar aisteeiely, closed, iti otter to see which of the two 
really affected the alignment. This is very weil a3 far as it goes, 
but there are cases in which the right eye aligns for the tight hahd, 
and the left eye for the left hand. These tests fail absolutely 
then; and the only way is to resort to test with the gun itself. 
The want of knowledge that it sometimes makes all the difference 
which bend brings up the object for aligning is very likely to lead 
{th errot wheh 5 ape is hot sised; a 

We do hot think the test reliable, éven if & Chatipe of hand js 
made, and all objects prove to come up to align froin the. saiié 
eye. Even then it may turn out that the aligning eye is liable to 
neglect its duty when it is so situated that it cannot see the object 
aimed at and the other eye can see it. For this reason, we would 
= the following test, and we have found it unfailing, in 
order to see whether either eye can, in all circumstances, be 
trusted to do the alignment. A bird passing straight overhead 
eathot be seen by the eye which aligns the rib and the sight at 
the moment of firing, because the gun will be in advance of the 
Bird and will hide it from the eye of. alignment. ‘t 4 falf tf 
eyes properly trained for shooting this makes not the smallest 
difference; strange 2s it appears to all who have not absolutély 
tested it, the left eye will bring the right eye (if that is the align- 
ing eye), already aligning the rib and the foresight of the gun, 
into alignment with the game, or any point in front of the game, 
that may be desired. The left eye, moreover, will measure the 
Histance iti advanee, and keep the gun of the true line that the 
BAME is traveling, quite 4s.well as if the fight eye eonld see the 
object of aim itself. An easy test of this is as follows: Get atiother 
man to face you four or five feet away, tell him to hold a sheet of 
paper so that he cannot see your right eye, but can only seé yout 
left. His right eye will now see your left; your left eye his right: 
Now bring up a gun or other object to the right shoulder and 
Aim at his right eve, visible to yout left eye only. This vot will 
aligt periectly accurately with your right, although that eve éaistot 
see the object of aim, but can only see the gun and do the aiigil- 
ing on your side of the paper, while the left eye carries on the 
process on the other side of the obstruction. Ask your assistant 
now, without moving his head, to shut his left eye and to remove 
the paper, and to see whether the object you aim with is in fact 
éXxactly upon the eetitet ¢ your right eye—that is, in a line between 
the right eyes of both. It will be so with any ofié whose eyes are 
in the habit of right aligning with both eyes open, and if, it shoulé 
not be so then it is a hundred to one that the left eye does more 
than its share of work in alignment in the field, and a cure is fe- 
quired, All this kind of correcting work ought to be forthcoming 
at the shooting schools, 

Put shortly, you must lear to accurately align with the right 
eye that which you can ohly see with the left; But in the field you 
have to do much mbre than this; you have to align with the right 
ey¢ ah ithagihary poilit in front of game that you cannot see witli 
that eye; and this is much more difficult to those unaccustomed 
to it, and impossible for a one-eyed shooter. You not only have 
to find that line of flight with the left eye for the use of the right 
eye, but to keep the. foresight in a direct line between the right 
eye and the line of flight of the game, as well as to measure the 
distance in front for the right eye to point the gun; and all with 
the left eye: Te A fon-shootet it looks iiipossible on the fnee of 
i, TO fay a good shot who has done it uncofisciotisly every 
time for twenty years, it has come as news; but to those who have 
made the theory of shooting, as well as the practice, a thorough 
study, it must be a commonplace, we imagine: 

We should add, for the benefit of those who wish to try the ex- 
periment, that, as in all shooting, in ortler to sticceed, the shooter 
tiust not Jook for his sight, but foclis the object at whiich he in 
tends to aim. If he once focuses his sight, the sensation of séeiiig 
the game through the gun erent as if by mee. He must 
bring his foresight and rib, or the pointer he uses for the experi- 
ment, up to intercept his apparent line of sight from the right eye 
to the object of aim. As we have indicated, there can be no such 
visible line of sight when the oo is in advance of the coming 
pms, ot pointing over the thatk on the target, but it appears to 
s@ thee, antl we have to believe the appedrafice, for whatever the 
explanation may be, the left eye does, as 4 matter of fact, assist 
the right eye to this extraordinary extent. 

Here the unconscious work of the left eye comes to the aid of 
the shooter, who without an analysis would not know that the right 
eye was incapable of all the work that it appears to be doing. 
There be those who maintain that a similar action, orie to the 
thooter’s detriment, is ithpossiblethat &s by ais the right eye is 
itt-litie with the false breech at the rib and the foresight, an tti- 
conscious placing of the foresight by the left eye between it and 
the point of aim is impossible. Having the best of reason to be- 
lieve that we have done this upon occasion, we cannot agree. In- 
deed, the proof of the possibility of it is much more easy to under- 
stand than the converse where the left eye aligns correctly the 
foresight for the right eye, and does so whether or not the bead 
is visible to th¢ left eye: ; : } ; : 

We never fail while experimenting to aligh with the right eye 
just over an object only visible to the left eye, as long as it is 
only practice. We find we cannot trick ourselves into going 
wrong, and yet, certain we are that upon occasion, in actual work, 
looking between the triggers, we have seen our game apparently 
aligned with the foresight, and yet the left eye has put the fore- 
sight on the object between itself and the game—not between the 
right eye and the game. We believe that the occasions when this 
has happened have been when the gun has been brought up so 
awkwardly that the foresight has been under the level of the false 
breech and the eye, and therefore invisible to the right eye, but clearly 
seen by the left. Certain it is that it is not difficult to deceive one’s 
own optical intelligence intentionally by 5 up the false 
‘breech in this way—align it with an object, then by shutting the 
right eye, without moving the head from its position of alignment, 
the foresight can be brought to bear on an object between it and 
the left eye; and then when the right eye is opened again, the 
optical illusion, said to be impossible, becomes apparent. This 
is an aim that will send the shot many feet away to the left of the 
intended mark, ‘ " , 

Probably only accident or ill-health would make a man trained 
to align with his right eye do such a curious thing as that above 
described; but the case is quite different with untrained eyes. It 
is in fact a very frequent fault. ; 

A cure for it was attempted some years ago by a Mr. Gilbert. 
This consisted of a sight extended down the rib so as to have no 
bead-like appearance to the left eye, but to resemble a line to that 
optic; whereas to the right eye it appeared like an ordinary sight. 
It was a good idea badly explained, and carried cut clumsily. 
Later on fir. Gilbert designed 2 guard that screwed on to the 
left barrel for the purpose of obstructing the sight of the game 
and the foresight from the left eye. This appears to us to have 
been exactly what was not wanted. : 

As we have already explained, the shooting from the left cye 
and shoulder is preferable to the partial loss of sight of the game 

u wish to kill, and if the latter, as well as the foresight is to 
. blocked out from the sight of the left eye, then the object of 
keeping the left eye open at all when shooting from the right 
shoulder is absolutely gone. The thumb stall, or a modification 
of the first Gilbert sight, having an ivory bead, the latter pro- 
tected from the sight of the left eye by a black metal elongation on 
the left of the center of the rib, are the two best. methods of pre- 
venting the left occasionally doing injury to right alignment. 

It is obvious that for a left alignment the reverse of these ar- 
rangements will prevent the right eye from unduly interfering. _ 

ere is, however, a very much more frequent cause of missing 
than this undue use of the wrong eye. We mean that accuracy of 
aim is well nigh anpeoeste when both eyes are open, unless there 
is something at the h end to indicate which is the exact middle 
of the rib. Flat ribs are excellent, there is the indica- 
tion we speak of; but it is usually absent, Moreover, the breech 
of a gun comes so near to the eye that it is never as distinctly 
visible when the game is focused as the foresight is. It makes a 
very great deal Fa difference, ten inches or a foot at forty yards, 
whether the sight has been en due down the center of the rib 
or from one corner of it. It used to be the practice of gun makers 
to let into the false breech a strip of gold or silver, showing the 
center; but this seems to have gone out. best position for 
any such indicator is not near the false breech, but where the 
back sight of a rifle is put. There it is much more in the focus, 


* afd mach more apparent to eyes that are not, and should riot be, 


searching for it. 

We do not. mean that atiy sort of rifle back sight should be used, 
for the shape of the rib can always be made to indicate the mid- 
dle, provided an absolutely flat rib, extended all the way to the 
false breech, is not insisted upon. We have somieties; in the 
tntig#le-loading days particularly, heard good shots profess 4 liking 
for guns Without ribs, “so that you can look down a regular lati¢ 
at them,” said one of them, ‘That was all right, but the external 
shape of guns was so differetit: Now they are so much wider in 
the false breech that, with the eye low enough to align between 
barrels without a rib, there are some shots that would have to be 
taken with the game out of sight from either eye. Thus, in making 
sevéfal feet or yards allowance for a bird going to the left, the 
right false bree¢h would block out the sight of the game from the 
right eye, and the bafrels would obstruct the sight of the left, 
unless the head were thrown over to make the left eye higher than 
the right. Even then, if the bird were rising; as well as quarter- 
ing to the left, there would be a total loss of the sight of it. 


. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


res 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 


5 re 
Brooklyn, L, I.—Mr. John Wright, the manager, held one of bid 
old-time, meréhandise shoots on Saturday of last week, and there 
was quite a good attendarice. 
The main event was a handicap at 5 targets for a leather shell 
case. The conditions of this event wert $1 entrance, targets extra. 
The scores follow: 


Prize shoot: Broke. Hdep. Tetjil. 
9 





OS reer eee 1111111111110111111111111—24 2a 
NO ¢. kas cndsccceens 1411111111191111111111111—25 6 25 
BiRHVElt cecceectcietee eee 1110011111111011111111011—21 s 25 
Waters .iiicdiccdisiccess 11.41219991111111111111011—24 10 25 
McKane 1111119111001111111011411—22 S 25 
NUE. Se évecssnessetase’ 0111111111011101111111110—21 12 25 
Schneider 0141111110100111111111101—20 6 2% 
aa 1911911111111111111111101—24 t 25 
Blauvelt 1000111111111011111111111— 21 \ 25 
ee rere are 14911111111111111111111111—25 2 35 
EN. nica ca tenexa vets 1411111111111911111111111—25 6 25 
WEEE fs sdencsadevncvaes 1111001111011111111101111—21 10 2h 
McKatie ci:c.stcrreceeee 1111111101010111111101011—20 8 24 
Wright, c..cccecccsseec ¢ 01119111111110111110110—20 12 25 
Séhrteidiet ..2...ceccedeods 1491104011111111111110111—22 6 25 
ER Pee Pee Pere 049119101091191111019101—21 2 23 

Tie shot off, % targets: 
WN ia tivctavidccstvents 1140114111111111110111111—28 1 24 
BFIGNAH cisdcscicscdocces 1141119111111111111111111—25 % 25 
eee yee ¢04111111011011110111110111—21 1 25 
WMD Love ude edse ivdenes 1191111111100111101110111—21 5 25 
MCTORE Soc cccctsosddeves 1111101111011111011111100—20 ' 24 
WEEE: So lncdeacsccddseeed 0100101101011100010101101—15 6 19 

Second tie, 25 targets: } 
PIPIMS erdccccccedcoeses 1419111111 119111111101111—24 3 2% 
Blawvelt .....cscccscseses 1111111111111001111111111—23 1 2% 
WMIEE csccccascccubncsas 1101111011111111111111111—28 5 25 
if Gore creer roe 6111111111101111111111111—23 0 23 
Schneidler ...:...c++e.000 1110111911119114911111111—25 0 25 


Schneider and Welles shot along for practice in this tie. 


Match, Brigham vs. Schneider: 
BEBO se setecscsicdesssecessseteceseces 1499119191191111911910116--23 
CEE « conn i tbdsigavectsaedeescese ceded 2001991919191911111111111--24 


Schneider broke 49 out of his last 59. 


Sweeepstakes: ; 

Events: 1-28 & Events: 1234 

Targets: 25 * 25 15 Targets: 2% * 25 15 
WED pcccccnvscioses SE IZTVM Blauvelt .....ccccces a io acs 
SED ccccoscanccccece SORT De ee CUIIOR nc nde essessns .. 18 10 
PRCTOON cacctdcceeces I <BR 8 reic.g na ies 0:0, dee bie 0 14 
res RS) Serre eee 11 
WIG occ ccecccssccs 16 913 GAGE oxcesectses xo.0% 06 14 


*Ten doubles. 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


Page Team vs. Widmann Team. 


Trenton, N. J., Sept. 27.—About 1,000 witnessed the match be- 
tween the two teams whose scores are appended. Excitement ran 
high at the finish, it being such a close race. ‘Then all depended 
on Harper killing his last bird; he failed, although the bird 
dropped dead out just back of the score, making the Page team 
winners by 1 bird. The conditions were 15 live birds per man. 
The prize was a silver trophy. The last two rounds were shot 
in darkness. 


W. B, Widmann was manager: 
Page Team. 










OE cached snk hens tes Racey cree thurevarsarccgess 221201202111121—13 
ENE ss desecetnssctes oeseutects bebe eee eee e 22212202202200—10 
IED: ccedesererncheesrsdeccdsce 12 
Vanarsdale 0 
ME cecdleaccdccderavercsees 14 
OT Alan ene eavan dus esee neue nun 14 
BEE, advacncencrsaceteessce 12 
EE Necture e deck cssceess 12 
SQMPBON ...06ccrccccccsccrscscccccseceseccosece 102122112111020—12—109 
IN Si sic rasp dpsens ves —12 
Hendrickson 120—11 
EME, cscs cadseacesvancenvess pes 22 13 
eS er ee 13 
Ridgeway ....ccccccescsccecerns 13 
WHAFMEE ccccncccccccscecveccess 13 
DTINE Scovecesvccssvisvcccese 12 
WHINE evnccaccescsrccsseecoscese eeeeee ee e120210212112120—12 
FIAEOES coc sccncccccscesecvocceecosacsseonseeeed 011112111020000— 9—108 

First event, miss-and-out: 
Ns edie coccecevcde SD RAM ic kcpincopevedectscanas 111210 
Widmann .....cccccces 2111111 Hendrickson ..............22110 
Daball  ccccecces SEES VOGMATOEGIS oe ccc cccsovcece 1211212 
ROSE. vvcvccocevce 20 PMUES so vesccdanccouene 1222120 
BOWE cccdecers 10 BRs OR ver vevenaasnane 1120 
MEY acucdvccuscacesnesys 20 

Second event, 5 birds, $5 entrance: 
Widmann .....ccccces SEE AMO wc ncconcesereadauste 20121—4 
Wt; BOP Sivctsckee -12011I—4. Emmons ..........+ese0es 21112—5 
Vanarsdale ....... EEE, EON vor cenasodecssogcdwees 20120—3 
H Barper ..:.-.00.. ooMhEOE. POQE cecccccccccceceeveses 21212—5 
Hendrickson ..........++ 22221—5 


East Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Sept. 26.—The opening shoot of the season on live 
birds, held to-day, by the East Side Gun Club, had a light at- 


tendance. The. best shooting was done by Mr. G. H. Piercy, who 
was one of the two scratch men. The scores follow: 

GH Piercy, 29..... 1222121222—10 Dr G Hudson, 27..01202211*1— 7 
W Hassinger, 29...*222121212— 9 C Henny, 27...... 0021100101— 5 
E Waldman, 26....1110102121I— 8 F A Seitz, 27....... 0002121200— 5 
J Fischer, 27....... 2111001121— & 


Sweepstakes, 7 birds: Hassinger 6, Piercy 5, Fischer 5, Seitz 5, 
Waldmann 4, Iludson 4, 

Ten birds, for birds: 
SOREY  viece ctsc cede *2222*1212— 9 Hassinger 
SONG 0 0863665655008 122*112121—- 9... 


Trenton Shooting Association. 


Trenton, N. J., Sept. 28.—The handsome silver cup, emblematic 
of the championship of Trenton, was won to-day by member John 
E. Thropp, Jr. Vanarsdale, the holder, tried hard to retain it, but 
unfortunately for his chances he startcd off by missing 3 targets 
straight, finishing with 20—1 behind the winner, who shot a steady 
race from start to finish. 

To Vanarsdale, however, belongs the credit of making the best 
average for the day, with Thropp a close second, 

Several amusing things occurred during the shooting, one of 
which was the scoring by a nervous visitor during a team race in 
getting the men mixed and scoring goose eggs to those who were 
congratulating themselves that they were doing good work for 
their side. en they looked at the score sheet after finishing 
out there was trouble, with capital letters, for that score keeper, 
and he promptly threw up his engagement. 

The next event of importance that is marked for our grounds 


ev ede sand *212*22112— 8 


is the contest for the $50 silver trophy, representing the county 
championship, between Farlee, holder, and W. Vanarsdale, 
challenger, the date being set for Oct. 9. The men are pretty 
evenly matched and have been aching to get together for some 
time. Neither side is offering odds, and it is generally conceded 
that it will be a tight race. 

Billy Widmann and his newly invented electric live-bird traps 
seored a great success at the shoot. The traps proved to be the 
fastest ever shot over, and they attracted a great deal of attention 
from the shooting men present. I am trying to get him to donate 
a set to ouf grounds for use during the winter season. 















Events: i 3 2°UE"s' €- Hh ge3 

Targets: 15 10 15 10 15 10 10 25 16 
OO arc cnentéeaivesicrsveccectue Ho?wW 4£Bsé€RB 
J Thropp 10 BtHhTté¢ns 
PURI Bled deeeccuerceksacescsdeaves Ree Se aids aa! tae! oe 
FD WR FG aries eccccccstccctsscccecs 13369 10 8 9719 
ME cccanedanadedeic¥eddelvesess wa oa an ae 
Burroughs . ee WP ae wd as oS 
Vanarsdale a 8 HT .? 2s 

ME ibaredcvnusveltersiceaccecss ‘ Lua FH Ct SS 
{adues bets eae as 10 8 9 14 
Janderveet crcteccscsiccccecscccecs a> ow ae ca ae ee 
a eer eg ee ee fae 
Smith .... ll 6 9 19 I 
Norton ss © C€©P® 
Bites... Cisaderd 
Batihks ¢eceess : 8 .. 16 
Sawyef wrrrrrssc.. sete ne ee 7 i 
Burtis pee 3.7 
Farlee + 16 .. 
Page 19 12 
Frank tose te ee ne ee ee WB. 
BOSTE WORE oon on cdcddcddesdocessce oe 20 


Events. 1 to 5, sweepstakes. Event §, teatn race. Event 7, sweep- 
stake. Evettt 8, eity championship cup. Event 9, ar + 
Vw, O4N, . 


ate 


West Branch Rod and. Gun Club. 


Wit.iamsport, Pa.—Herewith please fitid seores made at the 
West Branch Rod and Gun Club’s first annual two-day tournament, 
Sept. 20 and 21. The weather was fine, and wé had over fifty 
shooters from all ovet the State. One feature was thé team shoot 
for the championship of Cetitral Pennsylvania. 

Mr. J. S. Fanning and Mr, €. C. Gerow were here, and con 
vinced sothe of the boys that Laflin & Rand was good powder. 
Mr. B. Leroy Woodard showed that Dupont would break a few 
We think all had a pleasant time, and hope to do better by them 
next year, 

Championship of Central Pennsylvania, team shoot 

West Branch Team No. 1—Lettan 2}, 
Shibe 23, Pitt 16; total 104. 

West Branch Team No. 2—Johnston 20, 
P. Flock 14, Poulliott 17; total 91. 

Clarence Team—Uzzle 14, Chambers 22, Watson 19, Haines 20, 
Crissman 12; total 87. 

Roaring Branch Team—Sheddins 18, Eversole 17, Brainard W, 
Casselberry 14, Lusk 16; total 85. 

Ralston Team—Bailey 20, Brand 14, Beach 19, Farrington 13, 
Kent 20: total 86. 

Sept. 20.—Sweepstakes: 








s 25 targets: 
Everett 22, Dimick 22, 


Talley 21, Piatt 19, 











vents: 12345 67 8 9101112 Shot 

_ Targets: 1010101515 101510151510 2% = at. Broke. 
Fame ssi escecces 10 10 101415 812 91415 8.. 135 12 
BOND osacdenvuieeus 9 9 71314 713101214 6.. 13 = «114 
Leta ciccceseceeee 5 7 61211 613 91110 821 160 119 
PMNS Siac sccaccea 710 81112 913 91510 822 16 134 
RMMMIEEE cad ccccceccnae 8 461010 510 41011 92 16 = 109 
DD Wh Berckenssnncaes 8 6 5 912 9 7 61214 9.. 13% 97 
SINE ctcdesctcasas 8 7 51211 8 6 6 811 323 169 10% 
BOMEY cecccdcsccees 8 8 81212 811 910.. 420 145 110 
JOHMSION 6000060008 69 713 8 4 9 81312 820 160 #j17 
RIE duet dieccnonenee 76 © Pte © Oo ns 70 a9 
A ua nadiedadve 8 6 913812 912 9 312 821 160 122 
POE 6 vicsvesces 36 41410 5 9 61112 317 160 100 
EG ORG accesses 98 61112 713 69.. 719 145 107 
WANE hvccsacicibcoces 472302 9 7.. 45 419 180 78 
PO cnc sdokececws 5359.. 3 on ae. 46. oe 65 2 
Cc POR iicicscvcvce 5 5 7910 612 61010 614 160 100 
PME ecricasvemennne 8 8 81111 911 61212 916 160 121 
GRE Kes csostraeies © SSW bt vce 20 95 72 
& © Pieitss:....<. ‘C8 Tain ts 86a Bu 5 55 
eee OAS sa cavs ce FIO sd <4. 00 55 37 
WOO irs ccwecesasce 0° es WMP. Qiaki ae cena 6s ak ee 65 30 
CAGREMIEREY  accccce oe os ore 89... 744 70 43 
ee ar © ie aes ce an. werden 0 35 
DOMME Ssccecccye xe: 00 SO OO Bisiccn cuca 85 nO 
Brand Srivedvacteus/ ae. xe 6 812 49 41211 714 140 87 
PArriGtGtt. <ccccccs so os 81210 610 51110 513 140 90 

Sept. 21.—Sweepstakes: 

Events: 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 Shot 
_Targets: 10 10 10 15 10 15 20 15 101510 = at. Broke. 
ns 8 7 913 10 14 20 15 10 11 10 140 127 
Leroy 91014101417141015 8 140 128 
Lettan 7515 8121910 813 9 140 114 
BS. D.. 6512 571212 696 14 &8 
Kent § $M $13 .. 6.. 6 90 71 
Everett 9 712 9141912 911 4 140 116 
Es aphasia diane candace 9 613 91518111012 4 140 116 
Ferrar Bice Bes 5.. 3 a 31 
Bailey wae VE da ek ares kines ob 46 
Frontz 2 Sue... $2. 95 7 
Talley S © OS GP Wve va cv oe 9 61 
DE Uxaqidekczeuss 10 9 5101012181010 11 4 140 109 
Ea cceantdnana donde 7&. Bees. BéEenm 7 116 92 
ON coc ncivvawcnas OEE ae Pee: #0 19 
Johnston 612 4141710 814 4 140 109 
Wertz 7S oe ee sa OO as we ae 85 73 
Chambers Oe ob ce as Cac 5b 48 
SEM. Gsincececvaccecsas So Bee 55 39 
Watson ‘ ie sa Ee 6b ede ‘ * 14 
CASSEIMESTY 22000000000 S ime SN st dina, Bae 75 59 
SR. eee 8 9 511 6111611 9 9 6 140 101 
RT eh ilonecatieas se War cc coed. 7a. ae 
Mussina . Sih OW 8 ib... 95 71 
PIGtG, sc cncecasesdtectea 72 S&H... OE 74 
Godcharles .....-ce00 0. 6..11 8111515 811 7 10 92 
Shibe ....cccececscceee oe Su Wee. 8 6s x 1% 4 
PORNGRIM sé cckcdecike Seda WF da. aa ah ue do be 25 14 


Nonpareil Gun Club. 


Curcaco, IIl., Sept. 28.—At Watson’s Park to-day th 

Gun Club held a shoot in which seven seman 6 
Messrs. S. Palmer and J. B. Barto tied on 16 straight. In the 
shoot-off Barto killed 6 straight and won first. Palmer missed his 
sixth and took second. G, Roll was third on a score of 14: : 





a Susgsidevaheabiscenatadadees 212222121012101—13 

Oe OE actacscadpnnsoesaces 2°1111112111121—14 

W B Leffingwell.. 220221222212202—13 

S BME cavececes 212222919122999_~15 

Ee Ginn an achnnnactuedagadstend.es cieceeal 212112012022022—12 

Eun Mc dcexensscasdacus 221222221122222—15 
te NN Saacariendsraetuassaucdeesccinscacdtin 222002222212222—13 
Ties on 15: 

PO ca catassacvades 272212221—9 9 Barto ....ccccccccccce 22122121*—8 
Ties on 29 for quarterly high average: 

MOR cecduasiddcendiecan 121112—6 Palmer .........ese000 + +-21212%—5 


_Palmer wins first quarterly money, 
Graham third. 
Miss-and-outs, $5, birds extra: 


Barto second and E. S. 





; No. 3. 
Shaw 2121211111 
Palmer 1220 
Roll: 3.... > 
Amberg 

W B Leffingwell ‘ 1111221223 
NIN so. canives semicace<cakeadncncuiammen: 6 —. 


Pawtuxet Gun Club, 
Pawtuxet, R. L., Sept. 20.—The Pawtuxet Gun Club held its 


closing shoot of the season. ‘The scores foll 5 
b § iow, 25 targets - 
known: : ra 






ae. ‘ 11101411000111111011110010—17 
Vheelwright - + + -111111111011110110010100—17 
Willis - -1001100000000001000101111— 9 


~ «-1110014111119161111111100—20 


SED Sen cccvccededcceeunescs AQcie we ; « -Q140311191111011111011101—2 
; W. H, Suetpox, Sec’y, ' 








280 : 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





{Ocr. 5, 1901. 





Titusville Gun Club. 


Trrusvitye, Pa., Sept. 23.—The Titusville Gun Club held a very 
successful tournament on Sept. 20-21. It was a grand success in 
every sense of the word. 

The following clubs were liberally represented: Oil City, 
Tionesta, Olean, Kane, Cambridge Springs, Greenville, Fredonia 
and Pittsburg—and a warm crowd these representatives proved 
themselves to be. H. Kirkover carried off the high average for 
the complete programme, incidentally $15 of the $25 donated y the 
club. T. Atkin was second high, and of course lugged off the 
remaining $10. There was a slight breeze blowing the first day, 
facing the shooters at the score, causing the targets to take not 
only unknown but unheard-of angles, which accounts for no 
one getting into the 90s on that day. H. Kirkover, L. B. Fleming, 
Chlay, J. T. Atkinson, B. H. Clinker, W. W. Kellogg, F. 
Bates, J. R. Hull, Alexander, and E. W. Jordan shot 8 per cent. 
and better, which is equivalent to 9) per cent. and better under 
ordinary conditions. . 

On the second day there was an absence of the wind, and the 
scores improved accordingly. Notable among the day’s os 
was the work done by R. C. Lay, 9 per cent.; Mr. Loomis, 
per cent.; H. Kirkover, 89 per cent.; Alexander, 89 per cent.; 
Atkinson, 88 per cent.; Bates, 86 per cent.; Fleming, 87 per cent. 

Scores follow: 


Sept. 20, First Day. 























Events: 123 465 678 910 Shot 
Targets: 10 15 2015 15 25 15152015 at. Broke. Av. 
EW Teoden Susbecee 81218 9 13 21 12 10 18 11 165 132 -800 
B H Clickner...... 9 12 17 14 12 18 11 12 17 14 165 136 824 
7 > SDs seeess . 912 15 13 12 20 12 13 18 10 165 135 .818 
St, bissesvebesoen 9 13 17 11 13 19 13 12 18 13 166 138 839 
J Schwartz ........ 10 12 13 11 10 11 13 11 19 12 165 127 -T13 
Alexander ......... 8 12 17 15 13 21 14:12 11 11 165 134 .812 
W L Colville....... 611 9101019131018 9 166 115 -697 
T Atkinson...... 6 13 17 13 11 20 12 15 18 13 165 138 -839 
. B Fleming...... 9 13 17 12 12 23 14 12 14 13 166 139 872 
G Cochran....... . § 10181111 21131016 8 165 123 745 
B D Nobles........ § 91310101810 81614 165 117 .708 
E H Vaughan...... 5 8 15 10 11 21 11 1117 10 165 116 -703 
EE ccstesboces . 71016 91113121015 11 165 110 666 
T L Andrews...... 8 14 14 12 12 22 12 12 16 7 165 129 - 782 
Chas Meyer........ 6 614 91217 9 810 9 165 110 666 
DF BE Beso ccccecee 8121810 922 9 1415 15 165 134 -812 
C F Emerson...... 5 13 18 11 11 16 12 10 11 10 165 112 -678 
DD BP Lasebesoneet 38 9w.. as (ik cme Se 45 20 bane 
W W Kellogg...... 8121913102412181818 15 26 8 
D W McCray...... 813 810 9141110w .. 13) 3 thes 
© We Reccccccccs 5394410 7 912 w 10 63 eset 
ee GE, cincntssnes Sse TER IF... 135 67 sese 
T S Ritchie ........ 5768 513 7 4 6 a Te bse 
F S Hunter....... SO 9 Oa Bs os © 115 7: none 
WB BBs cccccces 71313111814 916 9 165 114 .690 
J] W McCrae....... .. 412111013 8 811. 170 7 oboe 
SO eae ra, > Ff Pee 70 31 cose 
1  BeeeBicccescce ov os BD S GS EB oe os 00 0% 7% 34 sees 
eo ere Sins Wee OW O an ue 8 20 seen 
OD TD cecassecccecs 60 ve Tl a> ac..on Gn 09 ue 2 ll evee 
Dr H Jamison..... .. .. S B DB cv om od. 20 ve i ) 12 owes 
Bek BERGEE coscrccce os 0p a8 Bo» oe os aD OP ss 5 7. tees 
H_ Kirkover........ 9121815132412131911 165 146  .885 
EE. .05c5000 vv so 00' 0s os oe ED Ee © 65 51 sees 
SO eee eee see 35 23 
[ED Gossereksnve sees on sb up ch sea ae Ue 5 37 
EE cn cnsubecuad. ob tn we ap wp Ob: Oh os 6 15 5 
eS Le se ee oJ 32 
EGR cnccanéece as 60 0b 86 0b 00 96 Ob 15 6 
NE cxusorbsseodn ss. obo) ob ab OF 6816S saee O 15 5 
Sept. 21, Second Day. 
Events: 1232465 67 8 910 Shot 
Targets: 10 15 2015 15 2515152015 at. Broke. Av. 
ee 13 16 13 10 23 13 11 18 12 165 136 824 
DRM: cnesensseccs 78 8 618 9 510 8 165 86 521 
Crozier 10 14 10 1317 12 1113 9 165 117 -709 
Alexander .. 14 17 14 12 23 14 12 18 14 165 147 891 
Colville 12 13 12 11 20 11 13 14 11 165 126 - 763 
Fleming 13 15 11 14 24 14 13 17 14 165 144 -872 
Atkinson 8 13 18 14 14 20 14 12 18 15 165 146 885 
DEIES ccvecsesctses 7111410142213111413 165 129 ~~ .782 
Vaughan .......... 101117101316 5111514 165 122 -739 
BEBGOR  cccocceccces 8 13 19 15 33 18 11 11 16 12 165 136 824 
Andrews .........-- 71317111219 8 10 12 12 165 121 -733 
Kirkover ..... 9 13 19 14 13 23 10 13 19 14 165 147 -891 
EEG cc00e 914171411 2141116 9 165 135 -818 
R C Ley 8 13 19 14 17 21 13 15 18 15 165 150 -909 
Bates 30 15 13 12 14 23 12 13 16 14 165 142 860 
Baird .....- -. 10 710 91712101712 155 1104 = .630 
Emerson SC BBB Fe TEE oe ov a0 00 100 > wage 
Lyman ...... 71218 10 12.. 75 59 
Schwartz .... 81313 910 75 53 
Cochran ... 615171112. 75 61 
Fertig ..... os 02 on © 30 19 
Biddle ..... os 20 8 
Hapgood .........+ as 15 6 
Extra events: 123 45 Extra events: 12345 
Targets: 5 15 10 Targets: 10 15 15 15 10 
mis Fleming .......... 81415 .. 10 
Clockner Kirkover, ......... 91212.. 6 
ED scwccnvnceacess Nobles i 
Bates ... Vaughan se 
Baird ss Mason te 
Alexander ........ 101312 ..10 Crozier ke 
eer a o> ne Brown os 
Atkinson ......... 81314.. 8 
Summary; each man shot at 330 targets: 
Broke. v. Broke. Av. 
BQUGOR ccocccsccvcceves -812 Nobles . - 246 -745 
REESE cnccsvccccsvececes 277 -839 Vaughan +238 -721 
Alexander .......-..+ -851 Mason .. 24602. 795 
Colville ......... >a .730 Andrews --200 =. 757 
Atkinson ........ -862 Hull .... -269 815 
PHEMING ....eeceeeeeee -857 Kirkover ....... . 293 -888 





Notes on the Tournament. 


The grounds of the Titusville Gun Club are beautifully situated 
on the Hydetown road, beside the electric car line, about one 
mile from’ the city limits. They have a good background, two- 
thirds sky, remainder shrubbery; still the conditions are such as 
to tax the skill of the shooters to the utmost to find the targets. 

Those visitors who arrived on the 19th to take advantage of a 
little preliminary practice were entertained that evening by the 
Elks, who very generously offered their parlors for that purpose. 
On the evening of the 20th the local club entertained at a smoker 
at the G. A. R. Hall, where the company was favored with piano 
music by Mr. F, Theobald, and songs by the male quartette, com- 
prised of Mr. F. S. Fleury, A. J. Fleury, S. F. Foster, E. J. 

Yinapole, : 

On’ Sunday evening, W. L. Colville entertained a number of the 
local club at the Mansion House parlors, with a very interesting 
discourse on powders and projectiles. baa 

Alexander, of Greenville, was a very welcome visitor, and proved 
to the satisfaction of all that he is a whole club by. himself. 
Although fecling somewhat indisposed the first day, his scores 
were among the best; and the second day he showed himself 
capable of taking care of his share of targets in any company. 

. T. Atkinson, as well as L. B. Fleming and H. Kirkover, went 
to work on the “‘little saucers” as though it were their regular Qusi- 
ness; but the v best shooting can be credited to Mr. Loomis 
and R. C. Lay, ‘of Oil City, from whom it seemed impossible for a 
target to escape. 

‘aken as a whole, it would be hard to collect a crowd of better 
shots, truer sportsmen, and all-round fellows, than those in 
attendance at the Titusville Gun Club's first annual tournament, 
and we trust that they will be with us to a man and bring their 
friends next yeer. =<. 





WESTERN TRAPS. 
Mt. Sterling Shoot. 


oot 2%.—The sixth annual tournament of 
Club, = Illinois, will Wace ie ai $25 
targets in the gramme; in; 
nm the afternoon € be a team shoot between 
and Mt. Sterling. J. Breidenbend is secretary, 3 the 
promises to be a one. E. Ho. 


Curcaeo, UL, 
the Mt. Sterli: 
average money; 
no one 


Peters Cartridge Company Tournament at 


CartHacz, Mo., Sept. 20.—The two days’ tournament given here 
4 the Peters idge Company, under the. auspices of the 

rthage Gun Club, closed en and was a success in every 
way. A diamond medal and $150 were added by. the Peters Car- 
tridge Company. : 

The diamond medal was won by Calhoun for high average. The 
tournament was under the management of Mr. Tom Norton. 
This was guarantee enough that everything would go off smoothly. 
Tom is a hustler, and allowed no lag in getting the shooters up 
to the score. Two sets of traps were used, a magautrap and a 
set of expert electric pull traps. t system. 

About 13,000 targets were thrown. light rain interfered some- 
what on Thursday, but all events were shot out by 5 o’clock. All 
the boys will welcome the Peters Cartridge Company in their next 
shoot in this vicinity. 


First Day, Sept. 19. 


Events: 











a2 Biss 6 38 8 2 
Targets: 16 2 16 20 15 2 16 
O'BTIEN ......ecerecesceccseees 2b 94 YD 6 1 6b 2 
Wernecke 12 128 ll ll 13«13«216 13 22 
Williams ..... 04BW1W2.. WM 
Watrous ...... 122 13 W ll 18 10 0 13 «19 
DE sentipsned 917 10 917 13 10 13 2 
Hurlbut ........ 13 2 14 13 20 11 15 13 2% 
SE,  aecusenne ll 16 13 13 18 0 16 10 2 
McDaniel ...... 179 ll 2 16 11 17 Mm 
McCrey .......... 917 1 M4 16 13 13 «10 DW 
ee ee nluwuwMwhb 26H I 
Thornton ....... 13 17 13 13 18 13:15 14 «218 
| ER. pcwesenen B7b Bl M4 1B 1 2B 
Sargeant ......... 13.18 14 144 19 13 «17 13 23 
SGD. os set bnsne se 1220 16 4 1 M4 1 1 
PD wescesseeen ll 17 4 13:15 12:1 9 21 
DUE covcoesendocson 9B wD .. ll 18 14 21 
J P Leggett 917 ll 0 6 ll 2 
Hubbard ........... 66 9 5 Ww aay les 
SD Taeggtitecccoscce Rl 12 os 
EMT cccccccecceccoes > ae ey es 2o.- 80 os 28 
Seramtom ...cccesesces 1 wwWb BR bu 
Murphy ......cceeeeee OD co WD cs co ‘ov se 0 
RET co ccwtvceseess 12 .. ee 
DOTS ccccccccccvcccase luwvBpiuihrwdWw 8 6 
FORRSOR occccccccccceve 941 M4W2Wil2 6 iE 
EPOMTIOR ccocscvcconesces 12 146 122 14 W 13 18 13 «22 
C—O aa ulBbLRuHueI BBL B 
BEOSEEDE cscvencesosvesceve BBBBS BM § B 
TURD. vccbcequsicsseeevess 1221 13 8 14 «12 «14 «11 21 
Robinson ....-..eeeeeeeeee »~» BRB &£€HRM.- os 68 
Playter ....cccccccscvceses 46610 «We. os os 
Myers ...ccccocccccccccecs o* uUnL w.. 
ae ‘ o ob Be Be ED os 5b. oe 
Dugan .cccccccccccccccese 10 M4 1 90 0s 
Steinbach ...... 10 16... —* 
Jaafe ......ceccevceccccoens eee ° ° 90 16 
Second Day, Sept. 20. 
Events: io- - « £8 T&S 
Targets: 6b 16 16 156 WO 156 WD 1b 
O’Brien .. - Bb 2d 6b 419 4 17 Mw 
Wernecke -HBITIBH9 Hb 19 WB 2 
Hodges ... 410M 1ZWB MM 6B DW 
Watrous . 14 18 13 10 22 13 «14 «19 «9 1 
Bryant ..... 10 8 16 9 10 16 ll 17 13 22 
Mermod .........+ 13 13 17 14 «13 ® M4 16 14 22 
ee ee 15 12 18 10 13 18 12 17 14 2B 
MEG cccccoccccce 44 B 131417 12 18 4 
eer . 12 9 19 10 13 18 13:19 Li 18 
McDaniel BT7T17 Nl § 6 BM uM 1 
Thornton 13 12 2 13 13 16 13 M4 12 B 
C Dixon 12 10 4417 1 8 2B 2B 
Sargeant li 10 19 13 14 17 14 22 BW 2 
Calhoun ... 13 11 20 12 14 17 14 «18 13 «O21 
A Dixon .. . 12 8 18 1310 7 «8 1 12 19 
ee “Md@IwMSBH. . ~xUB 
J Leggett ... -nugebpeununN BRR B 
ee ee BS BM .c cc oh és 
Lister s.cccee 12 12 16 ll 13 «13 oo aa 
G D Leggett. uBpbpin iu ib MBs 9 1 
Scranton 13 14 17 4s «13s 13 18 1B 2 
H Dixon .. 15 13 16 15 144 W@W 1317 BB 21 
Williams _ es os on - 
Dawson ... 122 144 19 13 9 13 11 19 12 16 
McWilliams . 2 + > Swe és ee 
Johnson _rresete oo oe oe = 
Steinbac DB. 





Remington Gun Club. 


In10n, N. Y.—The Remington Gun Club gave its third annual 
shoot recently. Despite the weather, a goodly number of shooters 
from out of town assembled, and a very enjoyable time followed. 

The home shooters captured the greater number of prizes, as 
will be seen by the following scores: 





Events: 12345678 9W1LL1218415 
Targets: 10 10 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 
B Tomlinson .......+++++ 10141010 915 612 712 814 71410 
C J Dally. 812 814 713 715 912 613 810 9 
C A_ Bogart . 613 6138 812 914 712 612 614 7 
M Hepburn 6 7 914 613 812 612 612 8 9 8 
C Jonne .. . 718 610 711 611 614 812 910 8 
\ A Green . 814 814 611 611 813 610 8 9 8 
A Rensvold . 6101013 8 9 8 6 71010 7 8 9 8 
Corbin . 812 712 510 9 6 6138 7876 
Morgan > SE DF os ex 00 bs E bn e0. 06 8. 
Van Patten » BAB S DO VEE 6 co 00 BB ice oo oc oe 
Av oe VE eee ee en 
Geo Jenne oe a> 00. be Be O23 09 © 
Christian ......seercereees cu 6 SRS .. oF... B SC 
Mayhew .......- 78 8118978 810 810 5& 
C C Guller...... -8989718 455 9..... 
Russell ........- © TUB SUB SW S 2. oe Uh oe oe oe oe oe 
E Steele ........ o BB SI FZ Bow vo vv 00 ce oe os 
M Blakely sc ob Be D.os ‘OB cc.co so © 

F Hughes........- oo BD BAb se 00 ep -B 00 ov 00 cove 
oi. oe 6s 6 34 oo B wc oe oe 00 ov © 
De ee ecveces eoccee suns, on-abhenl Be eB. Rae, Bee se 0 
Ringwood ....+++++- 'be wwe bb bole Rg.s5 98 a ainied ins fee 
eee "tl 91010 6 6 6 6 7 





Mississippi Valley Notes. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ; ; . 

Will you kindly decide the following question, which the writer 
had to contend with in a recent Western tournament: 

A miss-and-out is proposed, 50 cents entrance, winner to pay 
for birds. Four men enter, and agree to allow two re-entries to 
each man. A starts out and kills ee up to the eighth bird. 
B kills to third, misses, re-enters and kills to fifth; again re-enters 
and shoots clean score to the eighth. C misses first, re-enters, 
kills to fourth; re-enters and kills to sixth, where he misses and is 
out. D =o _ re-enters, kills four, re-enters and kills 
up to eight! an 

L th bird. Referee decides that, 


score. D lost_two - but with third chance de- 
feated first. Hie therefore won with reference to A’s 
de By bh, Re shoot and if 


. 


The matter was finally settled on this 

to the last of the opinion that the ion was i 

rej uc ly to his interests and his rights the race. Which 
view is correct? 

It has been a matter of much comment in the shooting world 
that in many matches arranged since the late international contest, 
on the American-English plan; that is to say, between teams or 
individuals with the- use of one barrel against two, the one-barrel 
side representing the American team has always won. This is no 
lon true. At the recent tournament of the Piasa Gun Club 
at Alton, Ill., a match was arranged on this plan at 16 targets 
man, the American idea being at by W. R. Crosby, Tom 
Marshall and Guy Burnside, while T. G. Hall, H. W. Cadwallader 
and F. C. Riehl took the English side. The two-barrel men used 
their second nine times, and scored 44 out of a possible 45. The 
other side went out with 38 kills, losing by 6 birds. This 
S es signifies nothing, but the fact may be worth 
a same. 


Ki.imors. 


{The referee’s decision was strictly according to the terms of the 
competition, and therefore was correct.) 


Ossining Gua Club. 


Ossintnc, N. Y.—Herewith find scores made at the Ossinin 
Gun Club clam bake, Sept. 25. The clam bake, being the seoeell 
of the season, was not as well attended as could be wished; but 
those who came, from a gastronomic standpoint, had nothing to 
wish for. Mr. Gerow, of the Laflin & Rand Company, represented 











the trade. He was glad to see his powder take high average 
the hands of Mr. Betti, of Mt. Kisses” - - 
Events: 123466789 
Targets: 10 10 10 201515101010 3Av. 
A Betti ......... 910 819141510... 94 
J Carpenter . 6 61017 91210 8 9 -78 
Read ..... BRAS i 2 ae -1 
wane ; 7 Woe Ge Oe 3s ‘on os. 8 67 
H Fliewlbu 9 7 8171213 8 9.. 83 
C Blandford 9 9 81514..10 8.. -85 
A Bedell ... SOO. uc OP a -83 
E Bissing 43310 7.. 646 4 
C Gerow . a oe os gh 30 ae oe eee 
Tompkins ee ce 00 2 oo Bes ooo 
Wilh, a Dos + 336 eos 
J Willi, Sr Bes oes, Me a cae 
S Lyon .. os te 0s ve Bee os eee 
W Smith cna ae. eee 
2 ives us de 66 Mae se oon 
> Barlow 613 9.. 
W Hall TD ce os . * 7 one 
W Coleman 51511.. 7 8 ose 
A BP vsce eovcoee $2 8 eee 
} Terwilliger oe BB oc ae eee 
mow . eo es ce Bice eee 
G Edgers gb: 40 os. Bias ° 
N Hyatt . oe Sean eeu eee 
A Rohr . oe BTS ese 
W_ Burdick on 40 66 on eee 
I Washburn . 012276.. 
J Stellingwerf ......... eevvcccee © © 00 cc co oe & eee 


Scores made by the Ossining Gun Club’s shoot, Sept. 28: 
Events: an =o £6 8 





7 

Targets: 10 10 10 5p 10 Bp 10 
in: wecksesdipentetunivdiie ccsoscse 4 J 8 5 6 3 6 
C Blandford ... Za BA FS | 
w ane evescnces - Sea se. a 

oleman ... 

A Bedell ...:.. 72. ae Bo: 
W Smith <222.2:: sidoseoehiianante ; 6 D a 
SD icant madsuae caneebenssece ‘ ion on 
J Schofmeister ..... senwepeeee sossesee 2 6.8 eae 
Cc. G. B. 





Hamitton, Ont.—At the annual meeting of the Hamilton Gun 
Club, which was held recently, the icin gentlemen were 
elected to office: Thos. Kipton, President; M. Fletcher, Vice- 
President; Geo, Crawford, Secretary; Executive Committee, Dr. 
ne. Coos, Breer and Dr. Hunt. : 
_was deci that the twelfth annual tournam 

Hamilton Gun Club should be held on Jan. 14, 15, 16 — we sn, 
and we beg that you will place these dates to our credit a’ 
your tra ixtures. 

The Hamilton Gun Club tournament has always been noted 
as one of the most successful of the annual live-bird meetings; 
its prosperity and permanence are all we need ask our friends to 
consider when making up their minds to visit us in January next. 

Our twelfth annual must not be confounded with the second 
annual tournament of the Dominion Trapshooting and Game 
Protective Association, which will be held on our grounds during 
the summer of 1902, on dates to be chosen by the Association, 
whose annual tournament will be an artificial target meet. We 


are already making active preparations to insure the comfort of 
all shooters visiting us. Ben Ir. 


among 


The Montpelier Shoot. 


_ Cuamptain, N. Y., Sept. 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: I observ. 
in Forest AND Stream, under date of Sept. 21, a abn of : 
recent tournament held at Montpelier, Vt., written by Dick Swivel- 
ler, who states that “The attendance at this shoot included men 
from Champlain, Swanton, Rouse’s Point and Barre, and in event 
No. 9 teams made up from the above places competed for a silver 
verte, saree — won by * sabe Hood men from Swanton 
ey using for the most part Robin Hood ammunition; t 
teams used EC, L. & Re and Dupont.” ne ee 
_ I am bound to say that the account of this shoot is misleadin, 
in the extreme, as we have an enthusiastic gun*club there 
twenty-eight members, and with the exception of one man we all 
use Robin Hood powder. I am authority for saying that all of 
the Robin Hood team used only Robin Hood powder, loaded in 
Robin Hood shells, and four out of five of our team employed the 


same ammunition at Montpelier. u. Fraser, 
Pres. Champlain Gun Club. 








Answers to Correspondents. 
imaae 


C. M. S., Dunbarton, N. H.—What is the best material of which 
to make a heavy shooting coat, to be used in cold weather when 
still-hunting deer or | me? Is the cloth used by the English 
Army in South Africa (kahki or some such name) suitable winter 
heavy lining? Is it waterproof and soft, or more like canvas? 
Where could I get a sample of the same? Heret I have 
used Irish frieze, which is said to be waterproof, and which I 
found was to a certain extent. Ans. This is largely a matter of 
taste, and one man may speak very highly of the material that 
would be condemned by another. We should not recommend 
kahki, or canvas or any form, on the d that it is noisy. We 
should be disposed to recommend Irish frieze, which you say you 
have used, or macinaw which comes near 1 
blanketing. Any tailor can get you a sample of Kahiki, 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
National Encampment, em Legion, at Gettys- 


REDUCED RATES VIA THE PENNSYLVAXIA RAILROAD. 


Ow account of the National Encampment, Union Veteran 
Gettys' Pa. Oct. 9 to LL the Pennsylvania Railroad Coe. 
y_ will excursion tickets at the rate of one fare for the 
from all points on its:line to Gettysburg. Tickets to be 
and ee eens On. Ae%s 9 and 10, returning, to Oct. 15, in- 


bl 
4 





